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THE TRUE HUMANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


THE actual existence, in the past, of. the person of whom we 
speak, and his possession of a character which many persons 
since have striven to attain as the highest that they know, — 
this we take to be among the simplest acknowledged facts of 
history. 

But it is also a fact, that this name alone has become lifted 
from the horizon of humanity, and set in the heavenly con- 
stellations ; that, in popular sentiment, it has become linked, 
of all human names, with God’s, as equally a subject of pro- 
fanity ; and that Christology has become an essential part of 
theology. 

These facts suggest the question as to his nature. For we 
accept the second of the two facts mentioned, not as merely 
the result of certain already formed doctrines as to his nature, 
but as part of a genuine impression from the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus, which indeed helped to the formation of those 
doctrines. That he has been declared God himself in the 
doctrines of the Church, or a supramundane Being coming 
down into our midst, we believe follows from something ex- 
traordinary inherent in his existence, which is not recognized 
in that view of him which classes him among the cntioneny 
instances of human virtue. 

We recognize in him such a personality, such a life and 
character, as constitutes him a vital element in the religious 
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experience of the human race, and connects him, theologi- 
cally, with all that can be thought concerning God and man. 
He is the ultimate revelation of God in this world, in mind 
and heart and life. We believe that in him this ultimate 
was realized, and through him must be realized, in the world 
and in every individual. 

And we believe this, holding it to be consistent with a be- 
lief in his true human nature. It is the aim of this essay, 
therefore, to defend the position, that Jesus Christ was a nor- 
mal representative of humanity, and the ultimate manifestation of 
Deity within mortal limitations. 

Let not the phrase, “within mortal limitations,” be con- 
founded with the phrase, ‘human limitations,” as used by 
humanitarians; who argue, from the proverb “To err is 
human,” that the character of Christ must have been, in some 
respects, faulty and sinful. We say, “ Within mortal limita- 
tions ;” not daring to assert, that even Christ, with his full 
image of God, was, on this side the grave, all that he could 
become in the developments of eternity. 

Again: when we say that he was the ultimate human 
manifestation of Deity, let us not be understood as attempt- 
ing to explain how this was possible ; least of all as asserting 
that it was wholly by his own self-endeavor. We believe 
that it was God’s good purpose from the beginning that he 
should be such a manifestation ; but we know that God’s good 
purposes are not fulfilled save by man’s conscious falling-in 
with them. ‘ Every human life,” says Hase, “ results from 
three factors: first, a nature originally determined to the in- 
dividual; secondly, something freely chosen; and, thirdly, 
something which comes from circumstances. ... All these 
three elements of life, which in actual existence cannot be 
distinguished from each other, are arranged by the divine 
Being, more or less mediately.” 

Still again, by way of definition: in claiming Jesus as the 
ultimate human manifestation of Deity, let us not be misun- 
derstood as to the character of that image of God. Our idea 
is not that of a mechanical model or pattern; not that of 
totality of development and the proportionate rounding of all 
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the segments of the brain; but the entire assimilation, if we 
may so speak, of God’s spirit with his spirit, the entire 
recipiency of God’s will in his own will, — the human repro- 
duction of Deity, by unity of life and harmony of will, of the 
two. He was the manifestation of God, not only in structure, 
but in the living principle. So that, although every faculty 
may not have been in complete development, the will which 
was one with the divine will reigned in each; and thus, in 
the wholeness of his manhood, he could show us the Father. 

Finally, let us say, that, in maintaining our position, we 
accept all the wonderful phenomena in the life and influence 
of Jesus which the narratives fairly criticised report to us, 
and of which succeeding Christianity bears witness. 


There are two principal theories concerning the nature of 
Christ, differing from that which we present. The first is 
commonly called the Orthodox view. It holds that the his- 
torical person, Jesus Christ, had “two. perfect and distinct 
natures, inseparably joined together,” —actual God and actual 
man. ‘This is considered, by its advocates, as the only ade- 
quate way of accounting for the infinite wonder of that his- 
torical existence. 

The second theory is that now held by some Unitarians. 
Unable to believe that onegperson can have two natures, since 
each must have its separate consciousness, they hold that 
Christ was one in nature, but that he was a being “ more than 
man, and less than God,” —a peculiar and unique being 
between the two, belonging to none of the classes or ranks 
of being commonly called angelic. ‘This removal of Christ 
from the human to the celestial sphere seems to them neces- 
sary to account for the wonder that belongs to him. 

The view which we now present, in opposition to these, is, 
that the historical person, Jesus Christ, had one only and 
true human nature; that he was in all respects a human 
being ; while the infinite marvel of his existence is accounted 
for by the fact, that God, in whom every human soul lives 
and moves, and has his being, — God, who dwells in some 
measure with every soul he has created, — dwelt in him with 
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all the possible fulness with which he can unite with human 
nature. This was of God’s good pleasure, and Christ’s ac- 
ceptance of it. Christ’s consciousness was only of his own 
human nature and human will; and he was aware of the in- 
dwelling and superabounding God, as distinct in nature and 
consciousness from himself: but he was in such complete har- 
mony and unison of will with the divine will, that the divine 
life flowed through him as his own ; so that he spoke divine 
truth, cherished a divine spirit, and performed divine action, 
although he was truly a human being. God’s intention for 
man, expressed through all the religious history of the race, 
was, in the fulness of times, realized in Christ, and is to be, 
through him, in the world. He is the Head, Type, and 
mediating Bond of the last development and new creation of 
humanity. 

This view of the nature of Christ we shall endeavor to 
show to be consistent with the natural and supernatural facts 
of life, and with metaphysical views of human nature. 

The first thought, probably, which suggests itself to those 
accustomed to different views, is the difficulty of reconciling 
all that Christ was, and all that has flowed from him, with 
our common estimate of human nature and human life. The 
sacred awe attaching to him, which only blasphemers dare to 
profane, seems to compel us to rank him with celestial phe- 
nomena. 

But should we find this difficulty, if we could adequately 
take in all the suggestions which arise from the thought of 
the actual realization of divine humanity, the oneness of man 
with God? What unutterable and beatific visions! what 
miraculous experiences! what blendings of heaven and earth, 
the actual with the possible! what inconceivable influences 
in the world and in history! what connections with the being 
of God! what an infinite marvel ! 

Indeed, so far from its seeming incongruous to put Christ 
in our midst, as one of us, for our part it is impossible to 
make him real, or to believe in him, otherwise than as an 
abstraction, except on such a conception of him. The incon- 
gruity arises from the vagueness of the common traditional 
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estimate cf him. We appeal to our readers to reflect upon 
their ordinary habits of thought concerning Christ, and see if 
there is not a lack of verisimilitude about him, of personal 
reality, in however exalted or however low a position they 
may place him; if it is not rather as a personification of 
qualities, an ideal standard, or an inconceivable image of de- 
votion in mid-ether, than as a living man of history, that 
they habitually cherish him, and exhort others to do so. We 
say, “ He went about doing good ;” and preach the necessity 
of emulation of his virtues: but, as soon as we begin to bring 
our human habits and concerns into comparison with his, 
there is a feeling of trying to measure with a spectre ; there 
is almost a sense of blasphemy. Men say that what he was 
is possible to us, and yet condemn any suggestion of the 
realization of such a possibility. Men of no great education, 
or acquaintance with theology or the theory of Strauss, will 
yet say to you, “ Well, whether any such person as Christ 
ever existed or not, what is told of him is the standard for 
us, and the aim for us to follow.” ‘Thus it is that the ideal 
Christ comes to be cherished, without regard to the question 
of his real historical existence. Is it true that there were 
two parts of him, —the man Jesus who walked in Judea, 
and the symbolic Christ hovering above him? 

Now, what we ask is (and it must necessarily be asked of 
any belief which does not regard Jesus Christ as a myth), 
that, in whatever sphere of beings he may be classed, he 
shall be a lifelike and consistent representative of that class ; 
that there shall be naturalness and verisimilitude to his per- 
sonality, so that it shall be possible to look upon him as 
having lived an actual historical life, and not as a mere per- 
sonification of qualities ; a confused and broken image, vary- 
ing with the moods of the observer. 

Let this be granted, and there are these two positions to 
be harmonized: First, it is a fact of secular history, that this 
person, a man among men, lived at such a time in Judea: 
that neither his body nor his soul was a phantasm ; for history 
takes account of soul as well as body. Secondly, it is a fact 
of religious history, that wonderful phenomena occurred in 
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the life and influence of this man, — we will say, all the phe- 
nomena which the narratives, fairly criticised, report to us, 
and of which succeeding Christianity bears witness. 

Shall we say, that, he being a man, these things could not 
be? or that, these things having occurred, he could not be a 
man ? 

No. We accept both facts; and, in accepting them, we 
feel, that, for the first time, we believe in Christ. We believe 
in the actuality of his life; and an inexpressible revelation of 
this our human life beams upon us, not fanciful, not specula- 
tive, but refreshingly real. We see the plain practical aspect 
of life as it is: we see also its spiritual connections as they 
are. We take cognizance of the supernatural as well as the 
natural, as not at variance, but in correlation and harmony. 
We sce the human, and all that belongs to it, as indissolubly 
inwrought with the divine ; and no longer shrink, as at blas- 
phemy, from linking celestial glories with the uses of the 
terrestrial. We see in Jesus Christ no longer a divided be- 
ing, but a living human soul, — Son of man, and Son of God, 
at once. 

Is not this, after all, the secret of our inability to class 
Christ with men, and import him into our circumstances 
without shuddering ; namely, that we seldom, if ever, look 
upon our life and its uses, save in its common worldly and 
material aspect? We divorce the natural and the supernatu- 
ral; and thus the life and times of Christ fail to seem kindred 
with our own. 

Yet there are days when both our physical and our spirit- 
ual senses are clear, — bright, bracing days, when the earth 
is full of its common practical usages ; when the speculations 
of theology have faded, and things stand in their reality be- 
fore us, — and we say, “‘ We know it could never have been 
otherwise. The way in which things go on now is the natu- 
ral way; and jugglery is foreign to the nature and habits of 
man, and the intentions of God. Angels do not come and 
knock at our doors, and the community receive it as an ordi- 
nary occurrence. Analyze the apparitions of the New Tes- 
tament, and is there any residuum? Was there, objectively, 
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to them any thing more than to us?” We say, there are 
days when we have this firm conviction of the uniformity of 
nature and everlasting constancy of the facts of our earthly 
experience, and yet see through them also the certainty of the 
spiritual realities which penetrate them, and are more real, if 
possible, than they. When we look upon our little child, 
happy in the freedom of walking aimlessly from room to 
room, not with the eye of a speculative philosopher, but 
with the plain vision of familiar affection, attaching itself to 
every favorite peculiarity of form and gait, and at the same 
time see in her the workings of that young spirit which is 
to learn and love and live for ever, —then we know that 
the Bible-writers were not dealing with fictions in talking 
thus familiarly and palpably of the unseen and the divine. 
We see that this life, which we hold too mean and tame to 
contain a perfect man, is lustrous from infinite sources, and 
includes the whole range of possibilities this side of God. 
Then we see how Jesus Christ could live, as a man, in all his 
unapproached perfection, in the midst of our circumstances ; 
and all those things which occurred about him in his time 
occur now, with no derangement of the objective phenomena 
by which we are surrounded. 

Says Swedenborg, “ ‘The first men made whatever they 
apprehended, by any sense, a medium of thinking of the 
divine ; and hence received a celestial delight from things 
worldly and terrestrial.” 

And Martineau: “To approach again to the theocratic faith 
of our fathers, we must leave the atmosphere of sacredness 
upon the past and the future; only spread its margin either 
way, till it envelops and glorifies the present. . . . I do not 
believe, that, if we could be transplanted to those (early) times, 
we should find any such difference as would melt down the 
coldness of our hearts, or leave us more without excuse than 
we are now. We see what all our fathers saw; and if we 
cannot find God in your house and mine, upon the roadside 
or the margin of the sea, . . . in the day-duty or the night- 
musing, I do not think we should discern him any more on 
the grass of Eden, or beneath the moonlight of Gethsemane. 
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Depend upon it, it is not the want of greater miracles, but of 
the soul to perceive such as are allowed us still, that makes 
us push all the sanctities into the far spaces we cannot 
reach.” 

How easily we grow accustomed to any unusual develop- 
ment of human nature of however transcendent meaning ! 
On hearing of some new and startling facts of heinous wick- 
edness in the community, we are at first staggered at the 
mythical appearance of it, as if it reached out into the infinite 
and superhuman realm of evil; but by and by we find that 
all of it which was true is but the legitimate working of traits 
which we already knew belonged to human nature, and it 
takes its place as a part of life. So of the life and character 
of Christ.. Although it seems abnormal, seems to take hold 
of that beyond the veil of humanity, yet, if he should live 
in our midst as he did live in the midst of others, we, as 
they, must of course become accustomed to his life as a 
daily fact, albeit we should be constantly enamoured of the 
divine beauty of it. As usual, we should not see beneath 
the garb of men’s ordinary habits the wide relations which 
stretch away into infinity. His spiritual power over us 
would nevertheless be the same, and his influence on the 
world and history. His biography, doubtless, would have 
the same miraculous strangeness to future generations as now 
to us. 

We dwell upon this point because it is the undertone of our 
whole argument. We know. that even those who have a 
different view of Christ’s nature will allow, that, in so far as 
his human existence is concerned (which they regard as only 
temporarily assumed), he, of course, was invested with the 
uses of humanity. But insisting, as we do, that, if Christ is 
not a myth, there shall, on any supposition, at least be veri- 
similitude to him, we claim that his human habits, unless 
mere phantasms, necessitate an actual and thorough human 
nature. If Christ is not a theological abstraction, we main- 
tain that a removal of him is possible into our circumstances, 
by which his essential perfection shall neither be diminished 
nor appear out of place, but by which the vague and specula- 
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tive additions to his nature should inevitably vanish into 
nothingness. We would not harmonize Christ and man by 
exaggerating man’s character or depreciating Christ’s, but 
by relieving Christ’s nature of all artificial and unnatural halo: 
of tradition, and investing human nature with its true and 
exalted connections, and partakings of the divine. We talk 
of Christ in the persons of the poor, and of seeing him in his 
little ones ; but do we really believe this? There is nothing 
which makes Jesus more life-like to us than to think of him 
standing behind the disciples’ couches after the supper, girded 
with a towel, and washing their feet. With a similar feeling, 
imagine a portrait of him, with the usual countenance as- 
cribed to him, yet clothed in the costume of the Elizabethan 
period, or in the modern style of civilian’s dress; nay, ima- 
gine him clothed in that dress walking in our streets from day 
to day, his nature needing no change to be found at home in 
our experiences. Suppose him thus, at this moment, to be 
approaching the door, to be entering the house to take a place 
among us; and though, in the sincere devoutness of our rev- 
erence, we might even involuntarily exclaim, “My Lord 
and my God!” would it be quite possible for us, in this 
veritable person before us, to see a vague element of super- 
humanity overtopping his human nature, and looming into 
the infinite unknown! And yet doubtless, to that purely 
human soul, we should bow as if he were indeed God, since 
it would be with all the reverence of which our souls are 
now capable. 

Remember that we have not yet approached the specula- 
tive or metaphysical inquiry into the nature of Jesus, but are 
looking at the consistency of the real phenomena of his ex- 
istence with the natural and supernatural facts of human life. 
Bushnell, in his ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural,” claims that 
the character of Christ forbids his possible classification with 
men ; and instances, in proof of it, certain traits of diverse 
kinds, showing that he unites characters which men are never 
able to unite perfectly. But surely this argument is not valid. 
The character of Christ, whatever it might have been, could not 
prevent his classification with men, so long as all the elements 
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in it, however diverse, were the working of traits which are 
allowedly in human nature. The fact that such a combina- 
tion of them is known in no other case, or the improbability 
of its occurrence, is no proof that it does not legitimately 
belong to human nature. Not that we call Christ’s character a 
chance combination of qualities, nor simply the natural result 
of blended national temperaments, nor the attainment of his 
own unassisted will: we grant that his character was excep- 
tional; but we do not grant that it demanded an exceptional 
nature. We must be careful not to fall into the popular use 
of language, which, in speaking of human nature, means only 
the common exhibitions of its traits. 

The wonder of Christ’s existence, therefore, the relations 
which he holds, in God’s providence, to the religious develop- 
ment of mankind, his incarnation of Deity, we claim to be 
consistent with a true human nature. We close this point 
with the question of Belsham: “ Who would require proof 
that one, who appears in all respects as a man, is, in fact, a 
proper human being ?” 


In turning next to the metaphysical consideration of Christ’s 
nature, it will be seen that we have no sympathy with views 
that regard man as an isolated personality, having no affinity 
of essence with God. If so, we should indeed wish to lift 
Christ above the level of a mere man, understood as an auto- 
matic machine. 

The inseparable bond of spiritual relationship between 
Deity and humanity is the secret of our Christology ; and, as 
it seems to us, reconciles and explains all the positions in 
which Christ has been placed on the sliding-scale which 
unites the two extremes, whether man, angel, super-angelic 
Logos, or God,— whether of one nature or two natures. 
Take the following statement from the theology of Knapp, 
the expounder of the Orthodox theory which holds to two 
natures in Christ, and consider if it would not apply equally 
well to the actual operation of things in man. He says, 
“It is far better to be content with the more simple and 
scriptural opinion, that each nature retained its peculiar attri- 
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butes, and that the human nature was supported, guided, and 
endowed with strength by the divine nature whenever there 
was occasion.” or our part, we should be willing to accept 
such a theory of two natures, in Christ and in every man; 
not strictly that he possessed two natures, which is an 
absurdity, but that there were two natures in contact in him, 
-—— God with man. 

With Unitarians, generally, we believe that Jesus Christ 
had but one nature. Now, no one who believes in the Bible 
account of him can deny that he is represented as having a 
human nature, — even the Orthodox view allows that; and if 
he had only one, and the human is the one, what more is 
there to say? But some ask, ‘‘ Cannot Christ be a being who 
has all the nature that man has, plus somewhat ?” 

What, then, is man’s nature, speaking of him as a soul? 
The nature of any thing is its original constitution, which can 
never become other than what it is. It depends on the sub- 
stance of which it is composed, and the peculiar combination 
and proportion in which the essential qualities of that sub- 
stance are arranged in its case. There are two substances, 
—matter and spirit. Of spirit, the essential qualities are 
thought, feeling, and will; which last is the active and vital 
element in it. These characterize God, whose substance is 
spirit, and who, being infinite, does, strictly speaking, in- 
clude all the spirit of the universe in his own being. He is 
self-existent, and necessarily creative; for the conception of 
his thought, the prompting of his feeling, and the activity 
of his will, are instant and constant. Mysteriously to us, his 
creative energy begets those children of his own substance 
who shall not only retain the essential qualities of that sub- 
stance, but shall have a consciousness of their own, as in some 
measure distinct from his. ‘These are his children, in some 
sense separate personalities from himself, and yet inextricably 
blended by the inseparability of the common substance of 
which they are composed: in him we live and move, and 
have our being. God and all his children, then, are simi- 
lar in nature, as far as the groundwork of their being is 
concerned. 
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But herein is a difference. They are not, and cannot be, 
infinite while they are what they are: the qualities of spirit 
which they possess are limited in thei» action; they are 
finite. At least, this is true of will, which is the vital ele- 
ment, the self-existent principle, the sustaining power, of the 
Infinite, and which cannot be imparted in any absolute sense 
to the finite. We know not what limit there is to the devel- 
opment of the thought-power in man; and feeling also has 
something seemingly limitless and infinite in its character. 
Says Channing, “'To me it seems that the soul, in all its 
higher actions (in original thought, affection, &c.), has a char- 
acter of infinity.” And, were these two all the qualities of 
the human spirit, we do not see what would prevent the con- 
summation of the Pantheisti¢ conception, which for ever 
appeals to our intellects, — that man should eventually become 
equal with and be merged in God; so that man, beginning 
one in substunce with God, should at last be one with him in 
reality. But that other quality of spirit, which alone enables 
us to be conscious, and have any semblance of a separate per- 
sonality from God, —namely, the will, —is only relatively and 
finitely ours. God, who has infinite power, has no power to 
sive up that infinite power,—that self-existent, absolutely 
self-determining, vital principle. It can never be possible for 
the will in us to become equal to that in God, and thus for us 
to become actual God; for there would be not one God then, 
but many. We have so much of free-will in us, as to enable 
us to accept consciously the Infinite Will, which matter cannot. 
It gives us the appearance of being able to act contrarily to 
God’s will, although his will acts to produce its effects just 
the same, only not through us in such a case: thus ensues 
deranged action of our faculties, and they are hindered in their 
infinite attainment. 

When our will consciously accepts the Infinite or Divine 
Will, then the Divine Life flows into us, and we move on to 
the Godlike end. But, as he works in us always to will and 
to do, that very conscious acceptance of his will is, in som 
larger sense, the influence of his will: so that when one 
accepts it, and another does not, it is not wholly of man, 
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though enough for his condemnation; and, when one ac- 
cepts it completely, it is because God so loved him and the 
world. It is in this last sense, not of the human will’s 
renouncing itself, but choosing to act in harmony with God’s 
will, that the consummate oneness of humanity and Deity 
is realized. Then the human can truly say, “I and my 
Father are one.” 

Original oneness of substance with God is, therefore, the 
endowment of man by creation, including somewhat of free- 
will, which necessitates a second voluntary oneness. From 
the beginning, the Infinite Spirit is in contact with his finite 
offspring ; being also the author of this second endowment, 
when the finite accepts it, and is known thus as the Holy 
Spirit. After this cemented union of the two wills, the 
Divine Life pervades every faculty of the human soul, and 
speeds on that perfection of the parts and the whole, which, 
if it were ever completed, would constitute a third oneness 
or likeness ; making man an exact copy of God im symmetry of 
proportion, as he had been in substance and in will. This is 
what we meant in saying that Christ is the express image of 
Deity “within mortal limitations;” for from this spiritual 
oneness of will does not immediately follow the perfection of 
man in the whole range of his faculties. 

Returning now to the question, whether Christ had not a 
human nature, plus somewhat, we find that there is no room 
left, on the scale of being, for any such addition. For man, 
being made of the substance of God, — namely, spirit, — and 
having all its qualities for his faculties, no being of any kind 
can have more faculties than he. We speak of angels and arch- 
angels as higher orders of beings between us and the Infinite ; 
whereas they can be only the same being in different degrees 
of character, growth, rank, or condition. In short, man is 
man all along the infinite pathway that leads to God, without 
the addition of any foreign element to his nature; and the 
question sometimes asked of the ‘l'rinitarian, “‘ What becomes 
of the humanity of Christ when his Deity is again merged in 
the Godhead?” is solved, when we believe in an infinite 
humanity in the heavens, the Father of mankind, and Ruler 
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of the universe. ‘All minds,” says Channing, “are essen- 
tially of one origin, one nature. .. . I am not only one of the 
human race: I am one of the great intellectual family of God. 
The mind of Jesus Christ, my hearer, and your mind, are of 
one family; nor was there any thing in his of which you 
have not the principle, the capacity, the promise, in yourself. 
If I regard Jesus as an august stranger belonging to an en- 
tirely different class of existence from myself, ... I should 
regard him with a vague awe; but the immeasurable space 
between us would place him beyond friendship and affection. 
But when I feel that I have the same nature with Jesus, and 
that he came . . . to bring me into communion with what was 
sublimest, purest, happiest in himself, then I can love him as 
I love no other being, excepting only him who is the Father 
alike of Christ and of the Christian.” 

In regard to the nature of angels, as compared with that ot 
man, Alford says, “The angels are revealed to us as beings 
such as man might be, and will be, when the power of sin 
and death is removed, partaking, in their measure, of the 
attributes of God, truth, purity, and love: this, of course, 
implies finiteness of nature, and constant progress, both moral 
and intellectual, through all eternity.” 

Now, as, in the progressive series of spiritual beings, the 
progression is not in nature, but in character, and rank as 
founded upon character; and as mere duration of existence, 
or position in space, is no measure of character, — we see that 
it is quite possible for one on earth, in flesh and blood, to be 
higher in the series than an angel in heaven. Thus, if 
“angel” means man in fuller harmony of life and will with 
God, we can speak of Christ as higher than the angels, be- 
cause he is man in complete harmony of will with God. So 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, “ We see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels; ... who 
taketh not hold of angels, but of the seed of Abraham ;” 
and yet again says, ‘“‘ He was made so much better than the 
angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they.” The words of Stier, commenting on a 
passage in the Gospels, seem fitly to express the same con- 
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ception: ‘ Here is Jacob’s ladder planted before our eyes: 
beneath are the little ones; then their angels ; then the Son 
of man in heaven, in whom alone man is exalted above the 
angels; who, as the Great Angel of the Covenant, cometh 
from the presence and bosom of the Father; and above him, 
again, the Father himself, and his good pleasure.” P. 


HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 
XI. 
WAS GOTT THUT, DAS IST WOHLGETHAN. 


[This hymn was written at Jena by Samuel Rodigast in 1675, for a sick friend, 
who composed the fine melody to which it is set.] 


Wuat God doth, it is all well done, 
His will upright abiding : 
Since he hath traced my course begun, 
I will go on confiding. 
My God is he 
Who holdeth me: 
I will not turn complainer 
At such a wise Ordainer. 


What God doth, it is all well done ; 
He never will deceive me : 
In righteous paths he leadeth on, 
And never will he leave me. 
With patience still 
I meet his will: 
Til days he timely closeth, 
That run as he disposeth. 


What God doth, it is all well done; 
His care will be unfailing : 

A healer, and a wondrous one, 

Will not mistake my ailing. 
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No poisons his 

For remedies. 
His truth is my foundation ; 
His grace my whole salvation. 


What God doth, it is all well done ; 
a He is my light and being. 
| Mere evil he can mean me none: 
I bow to his decreeing. 
Through weal or woe, 
Time still will show, 
Which every thing revealeth, 
How faithfully he dealeth. 


What God doth, it is all well done. 
If I must drink the chalice, 
The bitter cup which I would shun, 
My shrinking soul he rallies ; 
And, firmly placed, 
My heart shall taste 
That sweet peace in believing 
Which softens down all grieving. 


What God doth, it is all well done: 
Strong shall that make and find me. 
Rough ways I may be forced to run, 
Griefs pressing close behind me ; 
Yet God will be 
Right fatherly ; 
In death his arm sustaineth : 
Then be it he that reigneth. N. L. F. 


TRUE virtue then, and that alone, consists in hating ourselves 
(for sensuality makes us hateful), and in aspiring to a state of being 
which deserves our love. But, as we cannot love that which is not 
part of ourselves, we must love something that shall be in, and 
yet not actually ourselves; and this is the case with every man. 
Now, it is the Infinite alone that can form such an object as this. 
The kingdom of God is within us: the universal good is in our- 
sleves, and yet is not ourselves. — Pascal. 







































THE GHOSTS OF OUR OLD CEMETERY. 


THE GHOSTS OF OUR OLD CEMETERY. 
SHOWING WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


I went back to my native village after an absence of thirty 
years. Talk of being alone in a crowd! The solitude is 
nothing compared with that which you feel in the old places 
once alive with youthful merriment ; around old schoolhouses, 
where girls and boys frolicked and played; in streets and 
lanes and meadows and lawns, where throngs of people come 
back and visit you, not clothed in flesh and blood, but only 
as the ghosts of old memories, still and speechless, but looking 
out upon you from the supreme silences of Long-Ago! To 
‘ be in one of these crowds of ghosts that come around you in 
the ancient haunts, looking mute with their familiar faces, 
and yet not a word spoken, not the faintest reply to your 
salutations, — this, this alone, is solitude. 

Curious it is, you never seem to grow old yourself, nor 
your friends who are right about you; but leave them for 
thirty years, and then come back and look upon them! Such 
crones and patriarchs! You wonder if these can be the gay 
persons, fresh-lipped and laughter-eyed, with whom you frol- 
icked and played. I had roamed the village all day, meeting 
a new generation that stared at me as I passed; and, at even- 
ing, I struck off from the travelled road into the old cemetery. 
It was a full half-mile from the abode of any living person, 
— purposely, I should imagine; the most desolate spot which 
could have been selected in the whole town. The Puritans 
made it a part of their religion to throw all possible horrors 
around the fact of death; for the more hideous it became, 
the more it was available to frighten the young and the gay 
into the ways of virtue. I can conceive of no other reason 
for making the old churchyard such an abominable place, 
away on the border of a piece of woods, skirted on three 
sides by barren downs, and choked with brakes and briers. 


But I found the way into it just as the sunset rays were play- 
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ing over the monuments; and then the gates of the past 
seemed to be thrown wide open, and a former generation 
were around me. 

I have a theory about ghosts seen in churchyards. ‘The 
stories, I reckon, are all founded in fact. Have you never 
observed, that, when you stand at the headstone of one you 
have known familiarly, all the facts of his life come out and 
appear in long perspective with the vividness of reality, 
and his own face and figure, habited as in his best days, rises 
speechless, but fresh as ever? So, at any rate, it is with me ; 
and I do not take it for a special gift. I have sat upon one 
of these tumuli, and had the whole life of its inmate, inte- 
rior and exterior, sweep before me like a shifting panorama, 
— things long forgotten coming out upon the canvas, even to 
the smallest and most trivial; things, which I did not seem 
ever to have known before at all, coming out, and taking form 
and color. So lifelike have these scenes and persons been 
reproduced to me, that I could easily, if so disposed, over- 
step the border-line between fact and imagination, and turn 
these spectres into realities. 

So I was walking among these mounds at sunset. Here 
lies one with whom I played and roamed and quarrelled, and 
made terrestrial pies: now I see him coming up to me with 
fixed eyes and speechless lips; and a light burns back over 
the play-ground and the brooks and pastures, and all our 
peccadilloes glare in it as they will in the judgment-day. 
Here is another mound ; and one rises out of it, not pale and 
spectral, but bright as the morning red, with a look as sweet 
and gentle as when I used to loiter behind to go home with 
her from school. ‘Oh that those lips had language!” “And 
here, as I tread along, men with grave faces and gray hairs 
rise up from their repose, — the first men of the town thirty 
years ago; and the debates and contentions of the town-meet- 
ing days are present again. What! can ye not sleep from 
village politics in these subterranean halls, that ye must act 
over all this pantomime for ever ? 

But these all melted away, and my attention was arrested 
and absorbed by two headstones, side by side; and another a 
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few rods distant, in plain sight among the briers. I knew 
these three persons, and all their history seemed to pass visi- 
bly before me. I became clairvoyant. Oh, what secrets are 
buried here! what passions burned out, and turned to ashes! 
and now Nature weaves over them her grassy verdure to cover 
them in merciful oblivion. But the story of these three per- 
sons is too full of interest and instruction to be left untold. 
The families have all passed away, and the tale which I shall 
tell will not disturb them ; albeit how many of these sleepers 
were once vexed and harrowed by the incidents which make 
it up! 

There flourished in the place, say fifty years ago, Mr. Jo- 
tham Carringford, the wealthiest man in the county. Wealth 
and influence always go together in the country village. In 
the city, it is often otherwise. Country people are pretty sure 
to set up an aristocracy of money, and bow down to it. “Old 
Jotham,” as he was called, had mean tricks enough, and gen- 
erally cheated whomsoever he dealt with ; but his house was 
the most showy in the village, and he was always “seated” 
in the highest pew of the church. He paid the largest tax 
of anybody in the parish ; and it was very important that the 
minister and people should be in his good graces to keep him 
from “signing off.” There were generous streaks in his 
character. Keep him good-natured by humoring his vices, 
let him have a good bargain, and he was always in merry 
mood ; and he had a fund of wit and anecdote that was vastly 
entertaining. But he was a parvenu. His family rose out 
of nothing by the profits of his tannery; and what a sight of 
gilding and self-puffing such persons keep up to hide the in- 
trinsic vulgarity of their character and origin! He had a 
wife and an only son, and a niece who lived in his family, 
and made a part of it. Miss Dorothy, the niece, was tall, 
straight, dark-browed, and puritanically religious. She used 
to seek out the youth of the parish, and impress upon them 
the fact that they were to die, and probably would die early. 
She was a funeral sermon incarnate. Jack, as the boy was 
called, was the opposite of his cousin. He was uncouth and 
rollicking, shambled in his gait, swore fluently: his chin pro- 
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jected an inch beyond its place, and was twisted into all 
expressions of solemn drollery; but he was generous to a 
fault, full of explosive laughter, always ready for a scrape, 
and always ready to help others in and out. His generous 
heart flashed through his uncouth exterior; and as he had 
plenty of money to spend, and was the heir of the richest 
estate, Jack Carringford was the decided favorite of the town. 
His cousin Dorothy, who was about ten years his elder, had 
never been able to convert him, or even to convince him of 
the fundamental fact that he was going to die. 

Such was the “ first family” of the village. Off in a re- 
mote quarter of the town, which went by the name of “Sly 
Corner,” lived Mr. Peter Goodrich, perhaps the poorest man 
in it. Out of a hard, stony soil, he contrived, by grinding 
toil, to get enough to support his small family. When the 
meeting-house was “ seated,” he was generally put into one 
of the wall-pews behind the door. But he had one treasure 
which blesses the poor man’s cot, and makes it cheerful. 
Alice was his only child. She was a perfect picture of health 
and beauty. ‘I'he Goodriches would come in late, and file 
round into the pew behind the door, — Peter, in his plain 
homespun, somewhat bent with hard work; Polly, his wife, 
in faded calico, — her face, which must have been handsome 
once, bronzed and care-worn; and Alice, in her white cam- 
bric dress, with cherry lips, and cheeks of ‘luscious red con- 
trasting with the snow of her neck, glossy black curls, and 
bright, black eyes that swam with liquid softness. She used 
to wear, I remember, a white bonnet, with a pink flower in 
it, which was vastly becoming in the contrast; for all the 
flowers of the field could not vie with the twin-roses that 
blossomed on her cheeks. 

What comfort and complacency she seemed to diffuse 
through the hearts and over the countenances of her father 
and mother! You could see how they prized her, by the air 
of tender affection which encircled the little group; and with 
what pride they regarded her, and with what gentleness of 
filial affection she laid her heart in theirs. It was delightful 
to see her speak to them, — her countenance lighted up with 
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such a heavenly sunshine, which was reflected back from the 
faces whose hard lines of care were softened by the daughter’s 
love. 

Alice had grown up, and passed to her eighteenth year. 
She must do something for the old people, and diffuse more 
comfort into her father’s home. But she was a poor girl, 
brought up in “Sly Corner ;” and what could she do? She 
did the best thing she could devise. She came into the 
village, rented a room close by the church, and opened a 
millinery-shop, with small beginnings. At length, she was 
patronized by the village aristocracy, because they knew it 
would help her parents; because Alice had evinced excellent 
taste and judgment in her business; and because, too, the 
people became more and more drawn to her for her modest 
and winning ways. 

Jack Carringford, in his leisure hours, used to lounge in 
stores and bar-rooms; and, in process of time, was drawn to 
the williner’s shop, and smitten with the beauty which moved 
behind its counters. An intimacy grew up, and, at length, 
an engagement. People wondered and rejoiced at it. The 
richest family in the village allied with the poorest family in 
“Sly Corner”! When will the day of wonders cease? 
Strange that Jack, with all his money, and the horses which 
he drove, and the coaches in which he dashed through the 
village, should have passed by all the splendid maidens in 
silks and flounces, which he had ogled with, to select the poor 
milliner-girl! It was very strange. But, then, what a for- 
tunate thing it was for Alice and her poor father and mother! 
How brightly those days beamed upon her! and what flutter- 
ings were in the heart of the dear girl! A new sunshine 
rested visibly on the little group behind the door at their 
Sunday’s worship ; and you could see side-looks from the 
whole congregation, as if wondering whether they bore their 
good fortune with becoming humility. What would the old 
Carringfords think of it? We were not left in doubt very 
long. Mrs. Sarah Carringford, the mother, had little to say 
in these matters; she being influenced mainly by Dorothy, 
in whose vigorous management the dignity of the house- 
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hold was maintained. Jack was summoned into her pre- 
sence. 

“We understand, Cousin John, you keep company with 
that milliner-girl.” 

«Wal, I reckon I do sometimes, rainy days.” 

‘‘ Your father and mother wish me to say they don’t ap- 
prove of it. There are two very serious objections. She is 
not respectable ; and if — 

“‘ Re-spec-ta-ble! Ill make her respectable, Miss Dort. 
I’ve got money ; and I'll buy silks and flummeries for her, if 
that’s all.” 

“‘ But, John, she isn’t a girl of character.” 

“‘Say any thing against Alice’s character, Miss Dort, and 
you'll have me to settle with,” brandishing his chin. 

“Oh! what I mean is, she hasn’t the standing. She hasn’t 
been ed-joo-cated for the place you will wish her to fill.” 

“Wal, I ain’t so college-larnt myself; seein’ old Colton, 
the schoolmaster, never whipped half the parts of speech into 
me.” 

“But, John, there is another serious objection. Alice 
Goodrich has never experienced religion. Your parents 
strictly intend that you shall marry some one who is pious.” 

«?’Twould be a pity, I’m so pious myself, not to be 
yoked with the elect!” 

«‘ You need to be, John. Consider what you are saying 
and doing, and that you may be sorry when you come to 
die.” , 

“Hang me, if I wouldn’t be ready to die to-morrow, with 
Alice! I’d jump off with her into the torrid zone of eternity, 
rather than go with the saints into your everlasting prayer- 
meetings. Good-by!” 

I believe this is a perfectly fair representation of the family 
consultations and counsellings. They resulted as such tactics 
generally do. The more determined Miss Dorothy was on 
breaking up the match, the more determined Jack became 
that it should stand. She changed her tactics. 

A devout Orthodox clergyman, returning from the South, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Thanks be to God that the Devil is not a wo- 
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man!” Women make higher angels than men possibly can ; 
but then, if their natures become perverted, men cannot be 
half so deep and subtle in their wiles. 

What secret machinery was set to work, I did not then 
know; but certainly it was not many months before poor 
Alice found that her custom fell off, and that she was shut 
out, not merely from “ good society,” but from all kindly 
human intercourse whatever. Those who made parties -ex- 
cluded her from their charmed circles. At the singing- 
school, the respectable girls deserted the form where she sat. 
Even at the conference and prayer meetings, she would be 
seen by herself, alone and in tears. Cruel whisperings circu- 
lated from mouth to mouth; but no one knew the source of 
them, and no one was responsible for them. ‘“ They say so” 
was all the authority that was given for them. Even the 
prayers of the minister contained mysterious allusions to some 
soul that was on the slippery verge of eternal ruin. We felt 
at times as if evil spirits were present in the suffocating air. 
I remember, after one of the sermons which the minister 
preached at this time against secret sin, he read to be sung 
the fifty-third hymn in Dwight’s old collection : — 


“Sin has a thousand treacherous arts 
To practise on the mind: 
With flattering looks she tempts our hearts, 
But leaves a sting behind. 


With names of virtue she deceives 
The aged and the young; 

And, while the heedless wretch believes, 
She makes his fetters strong. 


So on a tree divinely fair 
Grew the forbidden food: 

Our mother took the poison there, 
And tainted all her blood.” 


Alice sat in the pew by the door, as if conscious that the 
mind of minister and congregation was determined towards 
her. Her face flushed into crimson, till she buried it in her 
handkerchief, and wept bitterly. ‘ Strong proof of her guilt,” 
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it was said. “Of course it is.” A moral desert darkened 
and widened around her, separating her from all the sweet 
sympathies and humanities of her fellow-beings, till she was 
alone in the awful solitude, and could only see the young and 
the gay far off, and hear merry sounds come over the desert 
as from a distant land. ‘The taint of leprosy was upon her, 
and so all passed by upon the other side. The élite of the 
village no longer bent their footsteps towards her humble 
shop. ‘The sign was taken down, and the doors and shutters 
were closed. She disappeared from the congregation and the 
town, nobody knew where. The father and mother came to 
church without the birdling that had beautified their nest, and 
whose white plumage on Sundays had reflected a fairy light 
through the pew by the door. It was touching to see them 
now. Not poverty alone, but some great grief that could not 
be spoken of, was bending them down, and making the bur- 
den of life too heavy to bear. 

Alice, however, came back about a year afterwards, and was 
seen once or twice in the old pew; but, alas! not as she once 
was. The roses had faded out from her cheeks. Blue veins 
threaded her temples. There was a marble repose in the pale 
countenance and forehead. The eye had not lost its liquid 
softness ; but its supernatural transparency revealed a great 
heart-anguish in its sad, mystic depths. Grave men and 
pious women whispered, put this thing and that other togeth- 
er, drew inferences, shook their heads, and sighed. It was 
deemed a breach of good manners to allude to her in the 
presence of the Carringfords. Jack had long forgotten her, 
or tried to; and, when last reminded of her in the vulgar 
jokes of the bar-room, he looked foolish, and replied, — 
“Never you mind for broken china.” 

It was sport to the buckram aristocracy of the village: it 
was death to the wounded bird. She faded from the memo- 
ry of all but two stricken hearts in “Sly Corner” as she 
faded from this heartless world. She drooped and died 
within the year after her return. The bell tolled twenty-one 
times for poor Alice Goodrich ; and hearts and eyes softened 
the next Sunday as the usual prayers were put up in the 
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church for those two bent forms by the door, grown tremu- 
lous with age and sorrow. The “note” did not run in the 
usual style, but thus : — 

“Two stricken parents desire your prayers on account of 
their bereavement in the death of their innocent and only 
child.” 

The singular form of the note struck everybody at the 
time. There was a tender and delicate reserve in withhold- 
ing names; and it was evident that some one had the word- 
ing of it beside old illiterate Peter Goodrich. The spirit of 
Alice was in it, and had dictated it with her expiring breath, 
as if putting in her plea of “ Not guilty” when nearing the 
judgment-seat, and appealing from the harsh judgments of 
men. I trembled, lest the minister in his prayer, by cruel 
implications, should harrow up the wounds of those bleeding 
hearts, instead of pouring into them the oil of consolation. 
It had become necessary to regard the name of the poor 
milliner-girl as blighted, if one meant to be on good terms 
with the Carringfords ; and the minister, I say it to his shame, 
had gone with the current. He honestly believed her to be 
sinful, no doubt; and all the church believed it: but suppose 
she was? Why did he not go to her as the blessed Christ 
would have gone, gain her confidence, and hear her story with 
all its palliations, and draw her up into the healing embraces 
of a large Christian love, and save her? How did he know 
how sinful she was? and how did he know that she was sin- 
ful at all? He did not know it, nor take pains to know. 
The Carringfords were half the parish ; and the flunkeys that 
revolved about them were the other half: and, when these 
were both in one scale, what was the crushed heart of a poor 
milliner-girl, when placed in the other? ‘The minister made 
no allusion to Alice, but prayed generally and earnestly for 
the parents; and I breathed more free when the “ Amen” 
was pronounced, and no drops of gall had fallen anew into 
their full cup of bitterness. 

“Their innocent and only child.” Yes, she was innocent ; 
her plumage as unsoiled as when, in those bright years, she 
nestled, like a white dove, in the parental bosom as its 
VOL. XXXII. 5 
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only comfort on earth. I believed it then and always: I 
know it now. I know it, not only because, sitting here by 
her headstone, her spirit rises pure as ether and bright in 
immortality upon my vision: I know it because I saw the 
parents, and heard their whole story. It was a plain, honest 
story. I, too, could put this thing and that other thing 
together, and draw inferences, and trace every thread in the 
mesh which the Carringfords threw around the poor “ milli- 
ner-girl” to remove her out of their sunshine. Ah! they 
little knew what a shroud they were weaving for themselves. 
Di dsordid parents or friends ever seek to sunder hearts 
drawn naturally and truly together, and profane so holy a 
thing as marriage, and prosper? Sitting here by Alice’s 
headstone, how eloquently do these words of Ik Marvel come 
back to me like a revelation ! — 


‘‘ The love that a delicate- minded girl will tell is a short- 
sighted and outside love ; but the love that she cherishes without 
voice or token is a love that will rhould her secret sympathies, and 
her deepest, fondest yearnings, either to a quiet world of joy, or 
to a world of placid sufferance. The true voice of her love she 
will keep back long and late, fearful ever of her most prized jewel, 
fearful even to strange sensitiveness. She will show kindness: 
but the opening of the real flood-gates of the heart, and the utter- 
ance of those impassioned yearnings which belong to its nature, 
come far later; and fearful, thrice fearful, if these flow out unmet. 
That deep, thrilling voice, bearing all the perfume of the womanly 
soul in its flow, rarely finds utterance; and if uttered vainly, if 
called out by tempting devices and by a trust that is abused, deso- 
late indeed is the maiden heart, widowed of its chastest thought. 
The soul sinks affrighted within itself. Like a tired bird lost at 
sea, fluttering around what seem friendly boughs, it stoops at 
length ; and finding only cold, slippery spars, with no bloom and 
no foliage, its last hope gone, it sinks to a wild ocean-grave !” 


“The mills of God grind slowly ; but they grind exceed- 
ing small.” Retribution comes often in shapes we never 
looked for, and, years afterwards, searches out our sin with 
microscopic exactness. 

Not far off from this mossy headstone of Alice, almost 
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hidden with weeds and brakes, is the enclosure of the Car- 
ringfords, from the midst of which rises a costly cenotaph. 
They are all there, lying around it,—old Jotham and his 
wife Sarah, Jack, and Dorothy,— each with a handsome 
monument chiselled with names, dates, and lies. It is not 
quite true that death has reduced all things here to a level; 
for that iron railing still hedges in the vulgar gentility of the 
village in its last resting-place, as if to fend off the poor 
milliner-girl so near in her neglected grave. How and in 
what plight the Carringfords came to the last mile-stone in the 
journey of life, I will now relate. 

One Sunday morning, not long after poor Alice had faded 
away from this world, a report flashed through the village 
which filled everybody with surprise, and good Christian 
people with dismay. Miss Dorothy Carringford had not 
practised evidently her own preaching, nor always “lived as 
she might wish she had when about to die.” I cannot tell 
all that took place ; and we must look here as through a veil 
darkly. I was not behind the scenes. We of the world’s 
people only heard of church-meetings, committees’ reports, 
and “discipline.” We heard sermons to church-members 
who “ walk disorderly,” and disgrace their calling, and so 
forth. It was all settled, I dare say, after the best ecclesias- 
tical usage ; and, when a sufficient calm succeeded, there was 
a private wedding at the Carringfords. Jack followed his 
cousin’s advice, and married a “ professor ;” which was none 
other than Miss Dorothy herself. 

Oh, what changes, for better or for worse, does marriage 
produce in men and women! Marriage which is really such 
— the union of two natures which complement each other in 
the soul’s eternal hunger after good — transforms and regene- 
rates. Jack’s nature was not essentially coarse and vulgar. 
It had deep and broad layers of precious ore under exteriors 
which were very rough and irregular; and, beneath the 
magical hand of wifely affection, what shining treasures it 
would have yielded up! It had also fires of passion and 
appetite, which might turn all this rich ore into blackened 
lava, and leave nothing but a crater of cinders and ashes. 
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As it was, his propensity to lounge in taverns and grocer- 
ies, and in places much worse than these, grew stronger every 
year, and drew him away from a home which was without 
attractions. Old Jotham and his wife died in the course of 
nature, and left the largest fortune in the place to Jack and a 
half-idiot boy who had been born to him. After his parents 
passed away, his roaming propensities were confirmed. He 
would go to New York on pretence of business, neglecting 
his wife and his home-affairs, and plunging into such pleas- 
ures as consumed his health and his fortune. I met him 
one day, returned from one of these wanderings, and tried to 
strike one of those veins of mirthfulness, out of which, in our 
school-days, he used to convulse the boys and girls with his 
inimitable drolleries. This fountain was dried up in him. 
He had become blear-eyed, suspicious, violently passionate, 
his voice sepulchral, and himself a sepulchre of uncleanness. 
Such he was when the time-curtains closed upon him, as they 
did soon after; for I read here, “ Aged forty years,” upon his 
headstone. 

The little village is situated upon a hill on which the old 
Carringford Mansion stands conspicuous. The burial-ground 
is half a mile off, down the slope, in plain sight, but accessi- 
ble only by an unfrequented road. How often have I looked 
down there, coming home from church, seeing the monu- 
ments gleaming white in the sunshine, and had the sermon 
impressed more deeply of “the certainty of death”! for this 
the minister seemed to consider the most important theme of 
contemplation. I rather think the old Puritan settlers in- 
tended we should always “ have our end in sight,” by making 
the churchyard the terminus of all pleasant prospects, and 
the conclusion of all the sermons; and perhaps this gave 
such grim shading to the piety of which we have had a speci- 
men in Miss Dorothy. 

Vague rumors had been afloat for some time of sights seen 
at midnight in the churchyard. ‘The rumors grew definite. 
Mr. Such-an-one or Mrs. So-and-so had seen something white 
gliding among the graves. Old Thomas, the postman, not 
given to superstition, and a downright Sadducee withal, riding 
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home late from Hartford, said he could swear positively to 
seeing something alive hovering about the spot where Alice 
Goodrich was buried, but which vanished soon after he came 
in sight.’ 

‘‘Ah! the poor creature cannot rest!” sighed the pious 
matrons and maidens, doubtless with secret thanks to God 
that their ascension-robes were without spot and wrinkle, and 
ready to sweep the streets of the New Jerusalem. 

It would have passed off like common ghost-stories (poohed 
at, yet half-believed), had not chance put it in the way of a 
man of clear head and steady nerve to solve the mystery. 

Old Dr. King, the physician of the village, was riding 
home after midnight on horseback, and emerged suddenly 
out of the woods that skirted the cemetery, in the by-road 
that led past it. It was a clear night; and the broad silver 
glare of the moon lay upon the mounds and the monuments. 
He heard moanings of pain, not loud, but on the key-note of 
a misery unsyllabled in mortal langtage ; and, turning, saw 
the mysterious figure, habited partly in white, which darted 
from the grave of Alice, and vanished. He deliberately dis- 
mounted, and hitched his horse; and, walking over the 
mounds, found the figure cowering behind the Carringford 
Cenotaph, no longer a mystery. It was poor Dorothy, who, 
in the unrest of a mind and body diseased, and a conscience 
turned to consuming fire, made this the place of her orisons ; 
‘‘ preparing to die,” as she would phrase it, and watering the 
grave of Alice with penitential rain. I hope the good Lord 
forgave her, and I believe he did; for, if half the rumors 
were true, no repentance ever earned forgiveness more amply 
by its agonies, or scared the soul with more burning visions 
of the eternal flames. 

Standing among these mounds after thirty years have gone, 
and conning the lessons as Nature weaves her green mantle 
over the broken hearts that lie buried below, I can muse 
upon “ what might have been,” if sordid self-interest and a 
most contemptible pride had left these hearts to their natural 
yearnings. Johnny and Alice were natures as opposite as 
could possibly be, yet made on purpose for each other; and 
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it was an unerring, divine instinct that drew them together. 
He was uncouth and rude, but of the warmest and most 
generous susceptibilities. She had a native refinement and 
purity, affections gushing from the heart as from a living 
spring, melting in the eye, and diffusing her goodness through 
all her manners. She would have refined his nature, re- 
freshed it with the sweetest and gentlest dews, and clothed it 
with heavenly graces, and made it like one of those rugged 
steeps, which are barren and rocky if left alone, but, terraced 
by some friendly hand, are covered with luscious vines, hung 
with golden fruits, and adorned with fragrant flowers. This 
might have been; and then Johnny Carringford would not 
have died, a spendthrift, at forty, leaving a half-idiot boy in 
the alms-house, nor the poor Goodriches gone to their graves 
sorrowing. He would have been the first man in the county, 
because the most capable, wealthy, and beneficent; for all 
this lay in him to be: and the old Carringford House would 
not have passed under ‘the auction-hammer, but have been 
ringing now with the young voices of rosy-cheeked Carring- 
fords, with black eyes and glossy ringlets. This might have 
been. Think of it, ye who are swift to lay profane hands on 
the holy mysteries of marriage, or put young hearts into a 
game of shuttlecocks, at the promptings of your wicked 
avarice and family pride! 

Dorothy’s was not a bad nature. She had a vigorous con- 
science ; which, if kept upon her side, would have given her 
an indomitable strength of character, instead of burning the 
life out of her, till nothing was left but blackened walls. She 
was intensely religious; had an iron will and unflagging 
energy ; and, if some missionary of kindred spirit had made 
her his wife, they might have converted Terra del Fuego 
itself. This, too, might have been. I wonder if the mal-adjust- 
ments of earth cease beyond the sky. I wonder, if, in some 
higher and happier realm, where the fences of sham-gentility 
have all tumbled away, Jack and Alice may not have met 
again; and if the poor fellow, who seemed to have gone down 
as lost in a cold and bottomless sea, may not look through its 
crystal waves, and see the Beatrice of his purest years, and 
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rise up at the sound of her voice and the touch of her hand, 
and be made pure again in the effusions of her unsullied love. 
Who knows that all this may not be up yonder, through the 
blue air, beyond those twinkling stars, and beyond the sepul- 
chral corruptions of earth? Be that as it may, I know I 
have now laid open one of the prolific sources of sin and 
misery here below ; and I hope it will not be in vain, O ye 
profaners of holy marriage! that, sitting on these mounds, I 
have evoked THE GHOSTS OF OUR OLD CHURCHYARD from 
their long repose. 





SIN. 


THERE are many ways of looking at sin, many ways of think- 
ing of it. 

One way is to think very little of it. This, perhaps, is the 
most common way. Until one is awakened to some just ap- 
preciation of the meaning and worth of life, and its close 
and vital connection with that which is to come, — until one 
begins to feel, not only that he Aas a soul, but that he zs a soul, 
it is natural enough that sin should be thought little of, 
except in its grosser forms. 

Next to those who think little of sin are those who think 
lightly of it; who look upon it very complacently and leniently, 
sometimes even admiringly; regarding it as only a lower 
form of good, — good in the rough, “ good a-making,” — not 
a thing to be troubled about, but something that will take 
care of itself, working out its own salvation, and the world’s 
too, in the “ progress of the race.” 

But passing, without comment, those who think little of 
sin, and those who think lightly of it, we find that among 
those who are awake to the reality of moral distinctions, who 
give serious thought to the everlasting difference between 
good and evil, there are different methods of viewing sin. 

There is what may be called the legal view of sin, — sin 
considered as the violation of law. ‘This, in many of its fea- 
tures, is an impressive view. In a scientific age, when inves- 
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tigations are being made continually into the laws of Nature 
in every department of the divine creations, it is most natural, 
not to say inevitable, that this view should assume great 
prominence, and take strong hold of thoughtful minds. 
Every thing in the universe, so far as the mind of man can 
penetrate, is under law. Suns shine, planets revolve, moons 
wax and wane, the seasons come and go, in their beautiful 
order; minerals are formed, the grass grows, the flowers 
bloom, the fruit ripens, — all under law, or under the action 
of agencies so uniform and certain in their operation, that, for 
want of a better name, we call it law. 

So moral as well as natural science has its laws. There 
are laws of mind as well as laws of matter; laws for the 
guidance of human actions, as well as for the guidance of 
the planets ; laws by which souls grow, bud, flower, and bring 
forth the fruit of the spirit; laws, too, by which this fruit of 
character is blasted in the bud, or rots upon the bough, and 
prematurely falls; laws of virtue, and laws of vice, that may 
be so distinctly traced, that he who runs may read. ‘This 
view of sin is of vast importance. It appeals to the under- 
standing. It convinces the intellect of the real difference 
between right and wrong, good and evil. It helps us to 
see the eternal nature of this difference, as written on 
the very face of good and evil, and on the whole physical, 
moral, and spiritual nature of man. It thus exposes the 
supreme folly of attempting, by any wit or cunning, to 
evade the divine law, to violate it with impunity, or in any 
way to tamper with it. It shows that to array one’s self 
against that law is only to kick against the pricks: the harder 
the blow, the deeper the wound. Men of a scientific turn 
of mind are naturally inclined to look at sin mainly from this 
point of view ; and it is both instructive and impressive. 

Closely allied to this legal view is that which regards sin 
in the light of personal damage. ‘This view also covers a 
great truth. “ He that sinneth wrongeth his own soul.” He 
abuses his God-given faculties, perverts his higher nature, 
lets himself down in the scale of being, leaves his divinely 
appointed orbit. As if the morning-star should break away 
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from the attraction of the central orb, and rush out on a tan- 
gent of rebellion into chaos and ruin. As if our own earth, 
instead of rolling uniformly as God designed, that each part 
might be lighted and warmed in turn, and clothed with rich- 
ness, verdure, and fruit, should refuse obedience to the benefi- 
cent law, stop its diurnal motion, and so doom an entire 
hemisphere to perpetual night and death. To one who recog- 
nizes the real dignity and glory of the nature God has given 
to man, this is a profoundly impressive view. 

Another link in this chain of thought is the view of sin as 
a social evil. ‘* No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself.” We are all bound together in the bundle of 
life. Sin, in wronging the human soul, wrongs society. 
Every man, in the very process of letting himself down, lets 
others down. Vain is it to say, he injures no one but him- 
self. As well might a man with some loathsome disease 
mingle with the crowd, and, poisoning the air with his 
infectious breath, declare he injures no one but himself. 
Sin in its nature is social. It loves company. Only the 
basest vices are solitary. Only sinners of deepest die medi- 
tate their deeds of darkness alone. The most of the evils 
that take captive the world are social. The sin of one natu- 
rally diffuses itself among the many. It poisons the moral 
atmosphere. It works, not only individual ruin, but social 
ruin in a thousand ways. It depraves public sentiment; vi- 
tiates public morality ; multiplies and perpetuates social evils 
of: all sorts; lets down whole communities, peoples, states, 
nations, just as it does individuals, and for the same reason. 
And, in this letting-down, the innocent suffer with the guilty ; 
not the same kind of suffering indeed, but suffering enough 
to show how closely all are bound together, and how vitally 
the highest welfare of every human being is linked with the 
welfare of every other. This view of the social evil of sin — 
its power to poison the wells of social life, to blast the happi- 
ness of home, to cripple the power of states and nations — 
appeals directly to the benevolent affections. The man of large 
nature and broad sympathies will be the first to be impressed 
by it. It is the standpoint from which Christian philanthropy 
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makes its most affecting and effectual appeals. It is a view we 
need to keep before us ; for the real nature of sin is not seen in 
its work on the solitary soul alone, fearful as the ruin may be 
there, but in the moral and spiritual desolation it works as it 
sweeps over communities and nations. 

But, important and impressive as these views of sin are, 
they do not penetrate to the depths. They are true as far as 
they go; but they are outside views. They do not reach the 
most vital point: that lies deeper. Never, as we believe, do 
we see the real nature of sin, till we see it as sin against God. 
Never do we feel how base a thing it is, how much of ingrati- 
tude and wrong is involved in it, until we feel that it has 
been committed against our Father in heaven. Those other 
views we have named help us to a philosophy of sin, show 
the law of its action, the ruin it works in the soul and in 
society. They reveal the fact, that sin is its own sorrow; the 
violation of a law beneficent as love itself, a grievous wrong 
to human nature, a heinous offence against the community. 
All this is true, and a truth we must never forget; but it 
is not the whole truth, it is not the most vital point in the 
truth: for sin is not only an offence against the law of purity 
and right, against man, and against society, but, above all 
and beneath all, it is an offence against God ; and it is only as 
we recognize this that the real nature of sin is seen and felt. 

We may illustrate this by the family relation. The Saviour 
himself has chosen the relation of a child to his earthly home 
and father as a type of the relation we all sustain to God. 
Here, then, is a child born into a Christian home. From the 
first hour of its birth, it has been the object of unceasing care 
and love. A mother’s arms have been its cradle. A mother’s 
love has watched over it day and night, in sickness and 
health. For its sake, a father’s hands have been hardened 
by toil, or his brain worn with mental labor. With united 
love, both parents have sought to instruct the mind and 
enrich the heart of their child. No labor is deemed too 
great, no self-sacrifice too hard, to fit that child for honor and 
usefulness in the world. 

But the child proves wayward, disobedient, vicious. The 
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mother pleads with tears. The father entreats his child, by 
every consideration of love for parents and home, and by 
regard for his own honor and peace, to change his course. 
They warn, they expostulate, they plead, but in vain. The 
child goes on his own way, and goes down into ruin. Now, 
in estimating his guilt, is it enough to say that he has violated 
the laws of family government, kindly beneficent laws, essential 
to every Christian household ?— that he has ruined his own 
character, and set a vicious and vitiating example? All this 
is true; but is it the whole truth? Is there not something 
back of all that, deeper than all that ?— something that casts 
over his guilt a deeper shadow than all the rest ?—his un- 
filial disobedience to his father and mother, whose deathless 
love he has so grossly abused, for whose unceasing care and 
labor he has shown himself so ungrateful, whose fondest 
hopes he has blasted, and whose hearts he has wrung with 
unutterable anguish? Here is the culmination of the wrong 
he has done, — viewing it simply in its human relations, 
— here is its culmination; and if he is ever brought back to 
the home whose fostering care he has abused, and to the 
yearning hearts whose love he has spurned, it is this thought 
more than any other, —the thought of his wnfilial, ungrateful 
conduct towards those that loved him most, and sustained to 
him the dearest relation on earth, that will make him feel the 
real nature of the wrong he has done, and win him back. 
Now, God is infinitely more to the soul than father and 
mother, — the Creator, the constant Preserver and Benefac- 
tor, the Life of all lives. From his own divine nature flow 
out all the beneficent laws that control the universe, all the 
moral and spiritual laws designed to mould immortal souls 
into vessels of honor and glory. The sheltering wing of his 
providence is spread over all, by night and by day. He has 
borne us in the arms of his protecting love all our lives long. 
His own spirit calls us upward. His own love has poured 
upon us the light and life of Christ, through whom he has 
specially shown himself to the world as the heavenly Father. 
How plain it is, then, that the real nature of sin is seen, 
not when we view it in the light of disobedience to law 
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merely, or as a wrong done to the soul, or as a legacy of woe 
to the community, but when to all this we add the thought 
that throws its dark shadow over all the rest, — that it is an 
offence against God! Only then do we see sin in its true 
light. 

And it is this, far more than any other view of sin, 
that awakens true repentance, and leads to newness of 
life. Other views—the legal, the moral, the social — 
are addressed to the intellect. They convince the reason, 
and so perform essential service; but this deeper view 
touches the heart. As, in the case of the wayward child, 
it is the thought of his sin against the loving hearts his 
course has pierced that will be more likely to win him back 
than any thought of injury brought upon himself; so, in the 
higher relations of the soul, it is the thought of sin against a 
God of purity, love, and mercy, — one who has continued to 
bless, even while sinned against, —it is this thought, more 
than any sense of personal damage through sin, that melts 
the soul into that godly sorrow that feels the need of pardon, 
and makes the assurance of it that Christ has given so sweet, 
so precious, and so grateful. 

While sin is regarded only as the violation of law, or as 
wrong done only to one’s self and the community, there 
seems to be no place for pardon. Law never forgives. 
We do not ask ourselves to forgive the wrong we have 
done ourselves. The community is something altogether 
too impersonal to confess to or ask pardon of; and so we 
find that those who limit their thought of sin to these 
external views come gradually to drop out the idea of 
forgiveness from their system of religious faith. They have 
no place for it. It is in the way. It has no intelligible 
meaning to them. Indeed, they tell us plainly there is no 
real forgiveness. Sin and you must suffer. Enter the prison- 
house of disobedience, and you shall not come out till you 
have paid the uttermost farthing ; and this would be true if 
there was nothing back of law. Law never forgives; and, 
if law were God, we see not where we should find a place 
for pardoning love. But what a dreary prison-house this 
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world would be if we were locked up in the cold embrace of 
law! What sort of a gospel would that be for sinning man, 
with every promise of pardon stricken out? Thank Heaven 
that within the law is the Lawgiver; and it is written, 
“There is forgiveness with him.” Not till we recognize our 
relation to him, do we, or can we, feel the need of forgiveness, 
or understand the meaning of reconciliation. 

And it is this view of sin that shows its real nature. 
It is this, we repeat, that touches the heart. It is this 
that melts the soul in penitence. Sin against law may be 
acknowledged, and the heart remain unmoved. Sin against 
one’s self, one’s own nature, may be admitted, and only 
a selfish and unfruitful sorrow awakened. Sin against the 
community may be conceded, and the life remain un- 
changed. But sin against God, the heavenly Father, whose 
love has watched over and protected us every moment of our 
existence ; who, in all our forgetfulness of him, has never 
forgotten us; sin against him, the essence of whose being is 
love, — when this is felt in the depth of the soul, then sin 
is felt to be sin indeed; then its deep ingratitude is revealed ; 
then the broken and contrite heart cries out with the publican, 
“God be merciful to me, a sinner!” and with the prodigal, 
“Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee.” 
Now the promise of pardon is sweet. There is not only a 
place for forgiveness now, but, without it, the gospel would 
be no “ glad tidings” for the soul. Now a sense of the for- 
giving love of God draws the soul to him, and makes obe- 
dience joy. 

There is profound significance in that scene in Simon’s 
house where “the woman who was a sinner,” in the over- 
flowing of her penitent love, opened her alabaster-box of 
precious ointment, whose odor has filled the world, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, bathing them with her tears, and 
wiping them with her flowing hair. ‘Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven her,” said Jesus; “ for she loveth much: 
but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” Not 
that one must sin much in order to love much, but that a 
consciousness of divine forgiveness in a soul feeling the need 
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of pardoning love is sure to enkindle a deeper love for “ Him 
whose mercy endureth for ever.” 

It is when we lose sight of our relation to God, that of 
children to a Father, that we are left to think /itt/e or to think 
lightly of sin. With no consciousness of this relation, we 
are orphans, “ without God in the world.” We may have a 
philosophy, but not a religion. Religion is the tie that binds 
man to God in faith, love, and obedience; and the manifest 
difference felt by all souls spiritually quickened, between what 
is commonly called a moral life and a truly religious life is 
largely in this, that one is obedience to law, the other is obe- 
dience to God. One seeks conformity with the abstract 
principle of right ; the other, with the will of the heavenly 
Father. And is not this the reason why morality, good always 
as far as it goes, is so sadly lacking in devotion; while the 
natural cry of a soul touched with true and deep religious 
feeling and faith is, “ Abba, Father”? oT, 
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Am I perplexed and sore dismayed ? 

Troubled and tossed on every side ? 

Dear Lord! thy word shall give me aid : 
Thou wilt provide ! 


Do thronging doubts obstruct my way, 

And fears distract, and foes deride ? 

Thou, Lord, canst turn my night to-day : 
Thou wilt provide ! 


Have friends forsaken, — those whose love 

I deemed no change could e’er betide ? 

Father, thine own shall constant prove : 
Thou wilt provide ! 


Then peace, my heart! no earthly ill 
Shall wreck me. I shall safe outride 
These stormy billows. Peace, be still ! 
God will provide ! 
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April 4. — Haven’s answer has come from his father; a 
cold, hopeless repulse. ‘The old man taunts his son not only 
with the sins of the past, but with unmanly complaining in 
the present ; and bids him be quiet in the bed he has made 
for himself, if he be truly penitent: he evidently does not 
believe that. Oh! it did seem too cruel to read such words 
to the unhappy creature who lay there with a face growing 
more death-like each moment; perfectly still, except when 
the memory of his mother and sister was called up to give an 
added sting to the words, “ You have, by your own deed, 
separated yourself from us all, through time and through 
eternity :” at that he moaned. 

He had made me promise to read every word, and I did; 
but, after it, he lay utterly crushed, without word or motion, — 
so long, that I grew frightened. I could not trust my temper 
enough to speak about the letter; in truth, I dared not in- 
trude any words on such a sorrow: but at last, when I took 
his rigid hand, and tried to warm it into life, he grasped mine, 
and whispered, for the first time, “ Pray; let me hear you 
pray.” After a time, he asked for the letter, and held it in 
his hands while he questioned me about the handwriting. 
I told him it was the tremulous writing of an old man; and 
he said confusedly, “ Why! it didn’t tremble when he wrote 
before: the last letter I got, only the other day, — oh! I for- 
got.” Then he began again: “ Yes, yes, 1 remember now. 
He’s over eighty: he’s an old man now. Iam his youngest 
child. He used to love me: that makes it harder for him. 
We both thought I didn’t love him; but that was a mis- 
take: it’s too late now, though; he will never know it now. 
It’s all just, what he says,—all just; only—O my father! 
—TI am not a hypocrite: I am sorry! O father, father!” 
Could he have resisted that cry? The good Father heard it, 
and gave that sick brain the relief of bitter weeping. For a 
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few moments he cried, not, as people say, “like a child,” but 
rather like a man, as only a strong man can. 

When I was coming away, after he was calm again, he 
said, “ You will not be hurt at what he says, will you? he 
does not know you ;” referring to a passage in the letter where 
his father congratulates him on being such a successful hypo- 
crite as to have deceived an over-credulous minister into his 
service. ‘There is no danger of my being offended either by 
that, or by the answer to my own note, of which Haven 
knows nothing, and which is, as I feared it would be, a 
haughty rebuke for interference in family affairs. That can- 
not be wondered at nor blamed ; but how can one help being 
angered by such a cruel letter to a son? Setting aside the 
thought of natural affection, how dare a man calling himself 
a Christian, an old man, so near his own account, judge and 
condemn another so harshly? Stop!— what are you doing, 
Ernest Ray? Who made you the judge of any man? O 
Thou who alone knowest any human heart! look mercifully 
upon us all, thine erring children. 

April 5. — Haven too quiet. Jones says he lies still all the 
time, as he did when he first knew about his blindness. He 
only roused to-day to draw that letter from under his pillow, and 
ask me to burn it. He said, “I can hardly make out a word 
of it myself, and I am afraid of its falling into other hands 
when I cannot take care of my things myself. I could not 
bear to have any one else see it: they might misjudge it.” 

April 6. — Got Haven out of the house for the first time. 
He has walked in the corridors once or twice; but there are 
too many passers there to be pleasant for him; and he needed 
the open air; and Ferguson thought, that on a cloudy day, 
with his eyes protected by a thick bandage, he would gain 
much more than he would suffer. So he took a short drive 
with me in the chaise; and Muriel, who was with him this 
afternoon, says he seemed more natural. He and I certainly 
do not make a strong team, and I suspect he was just a little 
afraid to trust to my driving at first; but, so well as I am now, 
I am sure it is quite safe, at least with such a demure beast as 
Fuz, who is guided by my voice as well as by the rein, and 
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turns out for other equipages of his own accord, and with the 
greatest circumspection. 

April 9.— Haven, knowing nothing about my note from his 
father, has begged me to write him a few words in his behalf, 
asking that a threat held out in his father’s letter, of entire 
excommunication from his home, may not be carried out. He 
has always been sure of hearing from them, although in a 
brief and cold way, if any thing important took place, as 
marriage or death ; and he promises, that, if the certainty of 
this may be continued to him, he will ask nothing more. As 
his father forbids his “‘ unworthy child” ever to address him 
as father again, and he could not bear to write to him as to a 
stranger, he left the note wholly to me. I, of course, wrote 
just what he had said, and made it short as possible. I am 
afraid it will raise more wrath than any thing else just at 
present; but perhaps, by and by, such a request may be 
remembered. 

We are now much troubled by Haven’s position. There 
is little chance of his paying his debts while he remains at 
such an expensive hotel; and it is a most uncomfortable place 
for him too. The young men there have never shown any 
consideration for him during his sickness: the room over his 
and the one next him are both noisy; and last night there 
was a supper-party in the supper-room under him, where he 
has given many such himself. I questioned him, and found 
he had been kept awake all night, hearing, and, as he said, 
translating, the familiar sounds; the preparation, the arrival 
of the guests, the rattling of dishes, the talking and laughing, 
growing louder as the night went on, till, at last, shouting 
and tipsy songs and bevehing glasses told of a drunken revel. 

He did not seem so much anal by the noise or by the 
unkindness of his old friends as I expected ; but he broke out 
at last with vehemence, — “ Mr. Ray, tell your sister not to 
come here to-day: it would make me hot to feel her looking 
at me after such a wicked night as I have passed.” I asked 
if it was that he wanted to be with his old friends again ; but 
he answered, “‘ No; I don’t think it was: it frightened me to 
remember that. But I have _ a glimpse of such a different 
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life these few months ; and I have tried just to live along so 
quietly, and not think, about the past in any way: but, last 
night, I knew the songs they sang; I knew the sort of jokes 
they were laughing at ; and, in spite of myself, I kept going 
over it all, over and over again, and contrasting it with what 
I’ve been thinking about lately, — with my home, you and your 
sister, and what you’ve been reading to me, you know; and it 
seemed so horrible, and yet I couldn’t stop thinking. I didn’t 
know I could think so many wicked thoughts: I knew they 
were wicked, and yet they would not go. I could not get 
rid of them; and so at last I thought it must be that I had 
gone too far,—that I was really lost, and there was no 
help for me, and so I might as well go down stairs and join 
them, and be like them again ; and I got up to go: but then 
I remembered that I could not, because I was too blind to find 
my way; and somehow I think I was glad of it.” I asked, 
“Cannot you take it as proof that God means you to be 
saved, not lost, that he has sent this thing upon you to check 
you in your course?” He seemed struck by this idea, and 
said that he had looked on his misfortune only in the light of 
a deserved punishment, but that last night it had certainly 
preserved him from sinning. Then his vehemence came back 
as he cried, “ But that is only the act, the outside, which is 
bettered by it: inside I am just as bad, as hopelessly bad, as 
ever.” He was so excitable, so overwrought with sleepless- 
ness and mental strain, that I would not let him talk any 
more ; but, after I had read and prayed, he seemed quieter. 
We must get him away from there. 

April 11.—This unhappy business has taken me a few 
miles out of town several times lately; and it has been easy 
to accomplish two things at once by taking Haven with me 
for the drive. It is interesting to watch him accustoming 
himself to his darkness, which is becoming total. At first, 
he was made dizzy by the motion and the noise of passing 
vehicles ; and, during several drives, he sat quite still, never 
asking any questions, and gladder to get back than to start, I 
think. But now he is beginning to enjoy it a little more: 
he exercises his hearing and guessing powers to tell our 
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whereabouts, and is pleased when he gets it right. ‘To-day 
he hesitated a little about going: but afterward, when I urged 
him to tell me why, it came out that he thought it must be 
“a bore” to have to keep describing the scenery, and telling 
where we were, and so on; and he thought I ought to have 
pleasanter company! Little can he imagine what comfort I 
always take in a companion who does not see me. 

April 12. — Haven’s stay at the hotel has grown danger- 
ous, mentally and morally ; but we cannot find any other place 
for him. At the good private boarding-houses, where he 
would wish to go, such an inmate is not wanted. It is 
thought he would be troublesome; and then his reputation 
makes those who have to consider their children, young boys 
and girls, unwilling to take him as a fellow-boarder. When 
he asked why it was hard to find another place for him, I 
had to tell him all this; indeed, I have had to tell him seve- 
ral hard things: but, since that letter from home (to which he 
does not allude), his proud spirit has bowed, and he receives 
every thing meekly. 

We have had many talks at home here about him, and to- 
day my blessed brother and sister have decided on one step. 
Muriel has gained a good influence over him, which ought 
not to be relinquished: but the “ house-mother” cannot be 
away from home often for any purpose; and we had spoken 
of this difficulty also; when Muriel asked, in her stillest man- 
ner, “ Husband, why should he not come here for a little 
while?” Harry walked the length of the study a few times ; 
asked me what I thought about it; to which I could only say, 
I believed it would do the man good; walked a few more 
times, and then— kissed his wife! After which outbreak 
of sentiment, we set ourselves to planning what room Jones 
should have, and what time to-morrow they should come 
here. ; 

When Ferguson dropped in this evening to vent his in- 
creasing anxiety about his patient, we told him the plan. 
He looked at Muriel for a moment with such a dangerous 
expression, that I thought he was going to repeat her hus- 
band s exploit: but he relieved himself by taking said husband 
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by the collar, and shaking him till he was driven to retaliatory 
measures ; and then the two big boys had a skirmish that 
brought the little boys half-way down stairs in their night- 
gowns to crow over the doctor’s discomfiture, and be inconti- 
nently chased back to bed by their victorious papa. What 
would patients and parishioners say ? 

April 13.— Haven is in our guest-chamber, sleeping, I 
hope; and Jones is comfortably established in his dressing- 
room. I never saw a man more literally dumfounded than 
Haven was when we announced our plan. Ferguson had 
warned us that he was in no state to be allowed to think 
about the matter, and try to decide for himself: 'so we carried 
it right through ourselves. I went to read as usual, first 
closeting Jones, and delighting him with the news; then 
Harry and Muriel came in, and gave their invitation, assuring 
him that it was all settled, and he had only to submit; and 
Harry stowed us both into the chaise, and sent us off for our 
drive, to be out of the way while Jones should pack, close 
the rooms, and transfer himself to our house to await our 
arrival in a couple of hours. 

Haven was too astounded to be otherwise than passive ; 
he could hardly speak a word: and the whole scenewas over, 
and we had ridden a long distance in silence, when he sud- 
denly grasped after my reins, crying out, “Turn back! I’m 
afraid they thought I was not grateful.” I relieved him as 
to that; and presently he began to ask me about our home 
and its members, —a happy topic for me. He has been very 
still since we got home, and has spent most of the afternoon 
in his own room, fairly exhausted with excitement. 

April 14.— We flatter ourselves that even to-day Haven 
has been less nervous than for a few weeks past. We make 
no ceremony with him, but let him slip in to the circle as 
one of ourselves. He was a little shy of our rackety boys 
at first; but now they are friends all round. Ray,* in par- 





* My eldest son, Ernest Ray Irving; the same who is mentioned in the “ Story of 
Joe’ as “ Ernest.” He was generally called Ray to distinguish him from his uncle, 
for whom he was named. His uncle used both names for him indiscriminately ; 
but, for the sake of distinctness, I shall make it always “ Ray,” in the parts of the 
Journal which I publish. — H. I. 
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ticular, who inherits some of Harry’s tact with infirm folk, 
has established himself as guide-in-chief, and, this afternoon, 
has been giving Haven a lesson on the localities of the study, 
which has ended in his learning his way from any part of the 
room to the easy-chair in the corner at the head of my lounge, 
devoted to his especial use. 

The youngster will really be a great help to us in taking 
care of Haven while Jones is away attending to the breaking- 
up at the hotel. 

April 16. Sunday.— Not able to be out this afternoon ; 
although, happily, I was enabled to get through this morning. 
It is some time since Harry had taken my place at the school, 
and I know my people enjoy him: so I submitted to enforced 
laziness readily. Harry and Muriel took the boys with them ; 
and even Jones was carried off to church by our Hans: so, 
except nurse and baby, Haven and I had the house to our- 
selves. He has seemed better, physically, since he came 
here, but has grown even sadder day by day: so, as he sat 
with me in the study this afternoon, I tried to speak some 
words of comfort and hope ; but he shook his head, and said 
deliberately, like one who knows what he is saying, and 
means it, “ The future is terrible ; but the past is worse. I 
understand it more clearly as I sit in this home, and learn 
what life ought to be; and, the more distinct my sins grow to 
me, the less do I dare ask for pardon or for future strength 
and help. I see that you all are acting in a strength, living 
in a light, which is from above ; but my past is a cloud, that 
shuts out all such light for ever. I cannot live without it; 
but I cannot get it: it is not for me.” 

It was fearful to hear him going on so, in a steady, low 
voice, — no excitement, only utter hopelessness ; and, when I 
tried to speak, he hushed me, and went on: “I know all you 
would say: it is not for me. You speak constantly of things 
in which it has been plainly shown me I have no part. I 
hear you speak of pain and sorrow, ending in a heavenly 
home: how dare I think of that pure place, when my sins 
have closed my earthly home against me? You speak of 
pardon: how dare I ask it of the holy, all-seeing Judge, 
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when my own father cannot?” — “When thy father and 
mother forsake thee, the Lord will take thee up.” ‘The 
words I love so well!— they spoke themselves, and went 
straight to his heart: he started, and listened eagerly as I re- 
peated them. I could not help adding, “ Do not forget, that, 
even on earth, one home, where your repentance was believed 
in, was opened to you.” — “I shall never forget that,” he 
said. 

After a pause, he turned to me again, agitated, and speaking 
with difficulty. ‘Ido not believe you, any of you, would have 
taken me under this roof, or would let me remain here, if you 
knew all my life ; this is what is in my way: and, when any 
of you speak of the possibility of God’s pardon, it is just the 
same. I think they would not say so if they knew all; and 
sometimes I have almost resolved to tell you every thing, and 
then, —then, —if you were willing to keep me here, and still 
believed that God could forgive, I think I should dare to ask 
him.” —“ Cannot you fully resolve and do this thing?” asked 
I; for I saw, that, as he felt, it would be the best thing for 
him. “If I could,” said he, “ I should at least feel sure of my 
own penitence ; and now sometimes I am tormented by the 
thought that. I may be self-deceived, and am perhaps only 
restrained from outward evil by my helplessness ; and I have 
no way of testing my own sincerity but this, which would be 
too cruel to you. It would pain you to hear such a confession ; 
for (and he set his teeth), if I undertake it, I will hide no- 
thing.” — “I am listening,” said I. He began, but choked, 
and started up as if to go away; but I could not let him. I 
saw that he was beginning wrong, and told him so; told him 
that he was undertaking to help himself by his own strength, 
which was veriest weakness; that if he believed this thing 
was what he ought to do, and would help him, he should 
begin by asking God to enable him to do it ; and that, what- 
ever doubts he might have as to his final pardon and sal- 
vation, it was the flattest impiety, and contradiction of God’s 
words, to imagine that he would refuse a hearty prayer for 
pewer to do right from any human being. He sat down 
again: half an hour after, he asked, “ Mr. Ray, will you hear 
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me now? I will tell you all;” and kneeling by my lounge, 
his face hidden, he did it. 

It was well he suffered so terribly, so visibly, as he went on, 
or I must have revolted, and refused to hear more, long be- 
fore it was finished : as it was, one could not refuse him pity. 
Yet, when he had ended, — forgive me, thou All-merciful ! — 
I shrank from him, and could not speak. Of course, I knew 
such things before; but to hear them spoken, and as the 
record of a man’s own life, was different. I was brought to 
my Christian senses by hearing the poor bowed wretch gasp 
out, “I knew it must be so; and how must God hate me!” 
As servant of that God, I must give hope to that despair- 
ing soul; but I could not speak. I could only lay my hands 
on his throbbing head, and pray, and wait for teaching. He 
cried out, “ Are you willing to touch me?” but grew very 
quiet when my hand staid there. How I longed to use the 
parable of the Prodigal Son! but his human father had spoiled 
that to him. 

But Bible words came: “ Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon.” I felt him trembling : 
presently he asked, in an altered voice, “ Will you pray for 
me now! I think I can join you.” 

After that, we sat silent for a time: then I saw a sudden 
look of pained uncertainty in his face, as he asked, “Am I 
to stay here ?”—* Surely.” —“ Would Mr. Irving wish it?” 
“He would: he said, ‘If coming here can help him, let 
him come, whatever his past may have been.’ ” — “ Whatever 
my past !—did he really mean that?” I could not help 
answering, “I never heard Harry say a word he did not 
mean ;” and we were silent again until we heard the chil- 
dren’s voices under the window, and then he groped his way 
up to his room. I was not afraid to let him go then. 

April 17. — Last week, Haven’s hotel-rooms were disman- 
tled, and given up. Harry, by his authority, attended to 
having his furniture and so on sold at auction, and, without 
his authority, bid in a fine musical clock, which he thought 
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would give him as much pleasure as any of his property of 
that sort. There were some portfolios of fine engravings 
which he had bought, partly as adjuncts of luxury, and partly 
from real enjoyment of their beauty: these were to be sold 
also. But first he asked to have them brought here, that we 
might all see them: so, this evening, we have been enjoying 
them. He first took me aside to ask, timidly, if I thought 
there would be any objection to his giving some of them to 
Dr. Ferguson and Mr. and Mrs. Irving. I could see none, 
except his being so much in debt; and he felt so much about 
it, that I could not say I thought it wrong for him to give one 
to each of them; and it was pleasant to see how he listened, 
as we talked, to find out which they liked, whispering to me 
to keep out the favored ones. He seemed distressed at their 
thanking him. 

After we had gone up stairs, Jones led him to my door; 
and he gave me, silently, a picture we had not seen that even- 
ing, which it seems he had remembered, and asked Muriel to 
lay aside. It is a rare engraving from a picture by Le Sueur, 
“La Messe de St. Martin.” He got it almost accidentally 
among some other pictures, and had never known its mean- 
ing: so when I saw it at his room some weeks ago, and spoke 
of St. Martin as a favorite saint of mine, he had asked me 
about the legend, and I told it to him. He had seemed 
especially struck by the answer the charitable saint gave to 
Satan himself, who one day mocked him for so soon accept- 
ing the fallen and repentant; and Martin answered him 
sorrowfully, saying, ““O most miserable that thou art! if 
thou also couldst repent, thou also shouldst find mercy and 
forgiveness through Jesus Christ.” One day, while he was a 
bishop, and was celebrating mass, he paused to take off his 
priestly robes to clothe a shivering beggar ; and went on, un- 
conscious that a celestial fire was shining above him. ‘This is 
the subject of Le Sueur’s picture: he represents him, like 
St. Paul, “of contemptible bodily presence,” standing before 
the altar, with the globe of fire hovering over his head. On 
the back of the picture were these words, unevenly written 
(a blind man’s first attempt): “ ‘To my St. Martin.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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FLORENCE. 


Pore Bonirace the Eighth, more than five hundred years 
ago, used to call the Florentines the fifth element of the 
world ; for, said he, everywhere in Italy that you find earth, 
air, fire, and water, there you will find Florentines. Of their 
ascendency, the same pontiff had a curious proof. At one 
time, he had occasion to send ambassadors to twelve different 
States. After their appointment, it was found that all the 
ambassadors were Florentines. 

In their enterprise and ability, the inhabitants of that city 
at the present day preserve their relative superiority. How 
quickly one learns to distinguish them from the gay Vene- 
tians, the priest-ridden Romans, the excitable Neapolitans ! 
For a certain staid, enterprising, industrious, intelligent spirit, 
they more resemble Americans, who, of all the people of 
Italy, probably like them the best. 

It should be added, that much of the praise due to the 
Florentines may be justly given to all the Tuscans. Their 
activity and shrewdness are known all over Italy ; as attests a 
proverb, which says that one must not be stupid who has to 
deal with them : — 


‘Chi ha a far con Tosco, 
Non vuol esser losco.” 


But Florence is the consummate flower where the qualities of 
this people appear to best advantage. Between the Grand 
b Ducal Square and the Arno there is a quadrangle, surrounded 
with statues of illustrious Florentines. One can hardly walk 
round it, and read the names and see the effigies of Dante, 
Petrarcha, Boccaccio, Giotto, Cellini, Da Vinci, Michael An- . 
gelo, Donatello, Galileo, without exclaiming, “Salve, magne 
virum ! ” 

Among all unsatisfactory things, the attempt to account for 
the appearance of genius by the agency of natural causes 
may justly claim precedence. How many have tried their 
hand at this in the case of Greece! Race, traditions, climate, 
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government, religion, culture, —all seem but secondary and 
instrumental causes, and themselves lead up the mind directly 
to that creating Spirit, which, like the wind, “ bloweth where 
it listeth.” 

The Val d’Arno is indeed a beautiful cradle of genius, 
with its little compact city surrounded with high walls pierced 
with quaint medieval gates; with the thousand of villas, 
which, if brought together, would, as Ariosto said, make 
Florence larger than two Romes; with the spur of the Apen- 
nines, which, rising around at the distance of a few miles, 
forms the rim of this fair basin, offering ever-varied hillsides 
clad with vineyards and olives. But what is there in all this 
to create the spirit which for ages has distinguished this 
people, — their hatred of tyranny ; their passionate love of 
freedom ; their restless activity ; their distinction in science, 
poetry, eloquence, painting, and sculpture; and their prece- 
dence in the arts of a humane and refined civilization ? 

The attractions of Florence have led to the effect which 
often follows the “ fatal gift of beauty.” She has been the 
prey of her admirers. Fifteen or twenty thousand visitors 
— for the most part, persons of leisure and wealth, and many 
of them mere pleasure-seekers — pass several months there, 
to be succeeded the next year by a like number of strangers. 
The city becomes an immense hotel. What is native and 
hereditary is supplanted by what is exoteric. The place is 
Anglified and Frenchified ; and this flood of travellers may 
be compared to the torrents of the Arno, which often tear 
up and sweep away what had been long planted and deeply 
rooted, and leave behind the débris of branches of trees, 
chips, gravel, mud, borne from far-distant places. 

These diverse bequests of a flood not inaptly suggest the 
great variety of persons always to be found in Florence, — 
some to study art; some to fly the rigors of a Northern win- 
ter ; some to escape excessive cares, or scenes of bereavement ; 
some to nurse a dilapidated fortune; the dowager wearied 
with the monotony of home; the husband who has run away 
from his wife; the wife with part of her family, who has left 
her husband lord of the old country chateau or manor; the 
broken tradesman, the disappointed lover, the ambitious 
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match-hunter: in short, all sorts of people, for all sorts of 
reasons, are there; and few are the places where so many 
curious anecdotes of private life may be picked up. 

There are other places in Italy to which the teeming North 
annually sends down all these different shades of character ; 
but Florence bears the palm. And it is justly hers. All 
things considered, it is the most enjoyable place. Its con- 
nections with Paris and London have been so long estab- 
lished, and are so intimate, that all the conveniences and 
luxuries of those cities are procurable. It is the cleanest city 
in Italy, the best paved, the best lighted. Everybody knows 
it has some of the best galleries of art in the world. All its 
objects of interest are close at hand, within easy walking dis- 
tance. And, then, books are plenty; and one may use any 
kind that he needs. 

How different is Rome, where the Papal Government dogs 
one’s steps wherever he goes, and makes the use of such 
books as it proscribes a penal offence! Its espionage extends 
to things with which no other government on earth interferes. 
An inscription cannot be placed on a tombstone in the Pro- 
testant cemetery without the sanction of the Papal authorities ; 
and any inscription recognizing the hope of future felicity is 
forbidden. Who before ever heard of intolerance entering 
in this way the sacred sanctuary of grief? 

On the score of good climate, Florence must yield to many 
other places. The summer is stifling hot; and, in winter, a 
subtle, cutting wind sweeps down from the snow-covered 
Apennines, and penetrates to the very centre of one’s bones. 
To those accustomed to close dwellings, where the thermom- 
eter, perhaps, never falls below fifty, it is a great change to 
an atmosphere near the freezing-point, as in Florence it is 
likely to be at night for weeks together ; since few houses are 
constructed to be much warmer inside than out. It is only 
fitfully in the short radius of a fire that any milder tempera- 
ture is obtained. The chief thing thought of is to guard 
against the summer’s heat; and, for this purpose, the houses, 
with their thick walls, their projecting roofs, their rattling 
windows, and ill-jointed doors, open to all the airs of heaven, 


are not badly contrived. 
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Nothing more strikingly shows how successfully man has 
combated and overcome his most dreaded exposures, than 
the fact, that, for true comfort, one should go South in the 
summer, and North in the winter. 

No praise of the charm of the spring and autumn can be 
deemed extravagant. What a joy in the balmy air, charged 
with the perfume of orange-flowers and jessamines from a 
thousand neighboring gardens, to thread these quaint-look- 
ing streets, every turn and corner of which is rich with his- 
torical memories ! 

Of these traditions, the streets themselves remind one by 
a custom worthy of imitation in other places. Little marble 
slabs placed over the door, or inserted in the wall, tell you 
that here Dante lived, there Michael Angelo labored ; this is 
the palace of the Medicis, that the spot where Savonarola 
was burned ; this house was once the home of the renowned 
and much-misunderstood secretary of Florence, Macchiavelli ; 
that house was the place where Guicciardini wrote his His- 
tory ; and that other was the dwelling of Americus Vespucius, 
at whose door one will be induced to smile at the pretentious, 
not to say mendacious, inscription about his being amplifica- 
tor orbis terrarum. 

Space would fail to enumerate a tithe of these tablets. 
Nor is it the names of the famous alone that are thus recorded. 
Florence has always had a sturdy democratic spirit, which 
has delighted to honor bravery and virtue in humble life. 
The spot where the beautiful Lucrezia de Mazzanti, who 
had been seized by brutal soldiers, contrived to spring from 
them, and throw herself into the Arno, with her own 
hands pressing her head under water, preferring death to dis- 
honor, is marked by an appropriate inscription ; and by the 
side of one of the most public walks on the Arno is a memo- 
rial stone in honor of a young lad who there rescued his play- 
fellow from drowning. 

There is something that quickens the blood in one’s veins 
as he reads these inscriptions on the spot where the deeds 
occurred. Who does not think better of a people who has 
marked these places, and made them teachers of honor and 
virtue from generation to generation? Who can tell how 
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many have had their hope and ambition, their resolve and 
courage, stimulated, so that the marking of a noble deed has 
made it the parent of a numerous progeny? It deserves to 
be well considered how we can make the most of such a 
precious seed. 

This reference to the home of the Medicis suggests that a 
residence in Florence naturally leads one to look into the his- 
tory of this remarkable family. Here are their grand old 
palaces, the grounds they embellished, the rare works of art 
they collected, the villas which were the scenes of their 
pagan symposia; and here also is their mausoleum in the 
Chapel of San Lorenzo, incrusted with marble, and adorned 
with the choicest statues of Michael Angelo. 

It is a strange history. One of the first results reached is 
to distrust the impressions left by such apologists as Roscoe. 
Another result is to stand in awe before those retributions 
which the swift years are sure to bring upon all selfishness 
and crime. 

This family, it is said, may be traced back to the elev- 
enth century: but Litta, in his genealogy of celebrated 
Italian families, begins his account of it with the year 1291; 
remarking, that each family ought to take the first man of 
whom history records any well-established fact, and to say, 
“This is my Adam.” Its chief representatives in early times 
seem to have been men of probity and public spirit, and to 
have enjoyed to an unusual degree the rewards of civic 
honors. A colossal wealth had been amassed by commerce, 
and the loan of money on the pledge of valuable articles ; 
and the pawnbroker’s gilded balls, which we see to-day, are 
borrowed, it is said, from the Medici escutcheon. 

It was under Cosmo the First, born in 1389, that the for- 
tune of this family emerged into a world-wide notoriety ; and 
though for thirty years, as absolute master of Florence, he was 
often unscrupulous in the means employed to accomplish his 
ends, was selfish in his aims, and addicted to ill-concealed 
vices and crimes, still, by his vast plans for public improve- 
ment, his splendid patronage of learning and art, his immense 
money transactions with the whole world, and the brilliant 
renown be brought to every thing with which his name was 
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connected, he seems to have merited the title by which he is 
known in history, as the Father of his Country. He died in 
1464, at the age of seventy-five; “ which age I have care- 
fully noted,” says Varchi in his “Storia Fiorentina,” “be- 
cause, of his male descendants, not one lived to be old.” 

His son Peter, of weak mind, poor health, and insatiable 
avarice, succeeded him: but in five years he left the family 
estate and name to two sons, one of whom, Giuliano, was 
assassinated in the Florence cathedral in his thirty-seventh 
year; and the other, Lorenzo, after that brief display of un- 
surpassed luxury and splendor which has given him the 
name of Magnificent, died at the age of forty-four. 

Lorenzo left a son, John, who entered the Church, and, 
aided by the family wealth, crept up rapidly in promotion, 
having been made a cardinal at the age of thirteen, till finally 
he reached the pontificate as Leo the Tenth; and, from that 
luxurious and sensual life which has been so often described, 
he was, in less than nine years, removed by poison. His 
other son, Peter, by his weakness and prodigality, disgusted 
the people, who drove him from the city. He fled to the 
mountains, gathered soldiers to assault Florence, but was 
repulsed, and soon came to a miserable end by drowning. 

It would be quite aside from my purpose to notice the 
various branches and offshoots of this family; but history 
rarely furnishes more instructive lessons than that suggested 
by the vices and crimes brought to view by a few generations 
of this name. ‘The murdered brother of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent had an illegitimate son, who, reaching the papacy 
under the name of Clement VII., has left a history more 
wonderful than any romance, and the most ill-starred in the 
whole annals of the popes. 

Clement had an illegitimate son named Hippolito, on whom 
he heaped his favors ; making him cardinal at eighteen. But 
more fond of hunting, of feats of arms, and of his train of 
three hundred followers, than of any sacred functions, he 
was rash, vain-glorious, addicted to pleasure, overwhelmed 
with debt, and was poisoned by his cousin, Alexander, at the 
age of thirty-four. 

This same Alexander, an illegitimate, half-African son of 
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Lorenzo, the father of Catherine de Medici, was known as 
Duke of Florence ; and, after having been the terror of that 
‘city for his outrageous debauches, he was early murdered in 
one of his nefarious assignations. 

The direct line, though so frequently continued by illegi- 
timate issues, had now become extinct. The family name 
and authority were kept up by adopting a descendant from a 
younger brother of the sturdy old Cosmo, under the title of 
Cosmo the Second. He proved to be a famous patronizer 
of letters and art, and was in many respects an honor to the 
Medici name: but in his private life he was one of the most 
depraved of men; and if, in the first line, the iniquities of 
the fathers were visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation, still more manifestly, in this second line, 
was this divine law vindicated. 

Cosmo the Second had a son, John, who was made a car- 
dinal at ten years of age, and at nineteen was killed by his 
own brother, in a quarrel they had over a buck which one of 
them had shot in a hunting excursion not far from Leghorn. 
The father immediately stabbed the murderer, declaring he 
would have “no Cain in his house.” It was the favorite son 
of the mother, who, heart-broken, expired at once; and all 
three were buried on the same day in Florence. As to his 
daughters, the father, it is said, poisoned one, and lived in 
incest with another; while a third, at the age of eighteen, 
was strangled by her jealous husband. 

After a life thus imbittered, Cosmo was succeeded by his 
son Francis, whose licentious career was suddenly terminated, 
supposed by poison, administered by the celebrated Bianca 
Capella, whose story is one of the most romantic episodes in 
history. 

To Francis succeeded his brother, the Cardinal Ferdinand ; 
and after him came Cosmo III. and Ferdinand II. and Cos- 
mo IV., whose careers, if marked by fewer crimes, and now 
and then signalized by high virtues, accumulated evidence of 
the growing imbecility and approaching extinction of this 
family. ‘Il semble,” says Dumas, in whose book on the 
Mecici may be found an interesting summary of the chief 
facts of this house, — “il semble que Dieu a marqué la fin de 
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la race des Medécis; ce n’est plus la foudre publique et popu- 
laire que la menace ; ce sont ses orages intérieures et prives 
que la secouent et la déracinent ; et y a une fatalité qui les 
frappe les aprés les autres de faiblesse.” 

A family reaching power by self-denial, and running to 
ruin by self-indulgence, — often enough is this spectacle seen, 
though never perhaps in a more conspicuous example. Nor 
is this history told only in books. It is told on canvas and 
in marble. ‘The Medici Gallery has a large number of por- 
traits and busts. ‘The retributions of Heaven are stamped 
on the features of the successive generations of this family. 
The growing sensuality, the fast-approaching imbecility, are 
so clearly seen, that even such a writer as Dumas speaks of 
this race as marked and struck by God. Violated moral laws 
require some time to unfold their full consequences ; but these 
come round with the unerring certainty of gravitation. 

But we have dwelt on this family history too long. A 
more agreeable subject invites attention. 

For one desiring to learn the Italian language, no place 
equals Florence. It is true, the Roman pronunciation is pre- 
ferred, — the best combination being, as is thought, Tuscan 
words in a Roman mouth; or, according to the familiar pro- 


verb, — 
“ La lingua Toscana 
In bocca Romana.”’ 


But nowhere is the purity and the classical propriety of this 
musical tongue so well taught as in Florence. 

So universally is this admitted, that teachers from this city 
command higher wages in all parts of Italy; and oftentimes 
young persons of both sexes repair to that place for educa- 
tion. Authors pay a like respect to it. Of a popular 
Milanese novelist, whose modest simplicity has won troops of 
friends, it is related, that, just before publishing one of his 
works, he brought his manuscript to Florence, as he said, “ to 
wash his rags in the Arno.” 

This lingual superiority is attributed to that persistent 
attention to this subject, which, three hundred years ago, 
gave life and interest to the famous Della Crusca Academy of 
Florence. It is not uncommon to imagine this to have been 
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a display of mere fruitless dilettanteism ; but it originated, 
and for a long time was sustained, in the spirit of homely 
utilitarianism, as is intimated by its name. It is literally the 
academy of the bran. Its well-known emblem was a bolting 
mill ; and its epigraph, We gather the finest flour. Its immense 
lexicographical labors are known to all scholars. Its history 
shows the beneficial results of a good institution, which gen- 
erations hence may yield palpable advantages not at first 
dreamed of. 

The headquarters of Italian letters, Florence is also the 
headquarters of Italian Protestantism. The progress which 
religious freedom has there made within the last dozen years 
is unparalleled. In the place where the Mortara children 
were imprisoned, copies of the Bible are distributed freely. 
There are four or five churches for Italian Protestant worship ; 
and here centre affiliated organizations for religious action all 
over Italy. 

I shall not soon forget the impression made on my mind 
by an Italian Protestant preacher, in a hall in Florence, 
packed full of as earnest listeners as were ever assembled. 
Probably the pompous services at the Duomo, conducted at 
the same hour by an army of one hundred officials, were not 
attended by so many male worshippers. Bold Protestant 
doctrines were received as a new revelation from Heaven. 
One could see, that in many ways, in the midst of an effete 
Italian civilization, never more than half redeemed from 
paganism, those sublime words were to have a varied fulfil- 
ment: “ Behold, I make all things new.” When the congre- 
gation rose up to sing, it was Italian music, the familiar 
“Sicilian Hymn,” that was poured forth in a full hearty 
volume ; and the last verse of the hymn sung has ever since 
run in my mind : — 

“ Nostra frale navicella 
Deh! raccogli tu, Signor, 


Dove tace la procella, 
Dov’é scampo dall’ error.” 
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THE “CHURCH MONTHLY” UPON “THE MYSTERY OF 
THE TRINITY.” 


WE turned to the paper upon this high theme, in the July num- 
ber of the ‘*Church Monthly,” with much interest, because we 
wished to know how this great mystery presented itself to the 
mind and heart of one of the most thoughtful and earnest workers 
amongst our younger Episcopalian friends. We cannot say that 
we have been aided to resolve any of the difficulties which stand 
in the way of one who would accept the prevailing post-Nicene 
theology : on the contrary, we have found fresh illustrations of the 
seeming impossibility of making any statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity which will not be open to very serious objections, one 
way or the other. With the highest respect for the purpose and 
spirit of the writer of the paper referred to, we cannot honestly 
say that he has helped forward the discussion which he has in 
hand. We are satisfied, that, in this case, the older head of Prof. 
Shedd is nearer right than his younger brain; that Shedd’s word 
must stand, spite of the argument from allotropism; and that we 
must admit, with the historian of Christian doctrine, that, in the 
Trinity, we have presented to our minds ‘a species of existence 
that is totally sui generis, and not capable of illustration by any of 
the ordinary comparisons and analogies.” We do not see that our 
friend helps the ‘‘ Unitarian mind,” or any other mind (for the 
difficulty, we apprehend, is not confined to the “* Unitarian” mind), 
‘‘to grasp the relation between substance and person.” Perhaps 
all minds save the Infinite Mind find a difficulty here, and a much 
more serious one than the appearing of the same natural substance 
in different forms or conditions, which is allotropism. 

The “ analogy” of the article seems to us available rather for 
the Sabellian than for the Orthodox Trinitarian; but this is not 
what most engaged our attention in the contents of the paper. We 
have never been so forcibly struck before with the confusion into 
which the Trinitarian is thrown as to the matter of the Divine 
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Personality. Of course, this is a topic that one would approach 
with the utmost caution. ‘* Who by searching can find out God?” 
What do we really know of the person of the Deity, save through 
what he has been graciously pleased to reveal in our hearts, and to 
set before us in him who is the brightness of his glory, and the 

express image of his person,—that divine humanity, his only-- 
begotten Son, our Lord? The writer tells us, in common with many 

others who have written upon the subject, ‘that the word ‘ per- 

son,’ when employed in connection with the Trinity, is used in a 

peculiar and unique sense. It is not meant to be asserted, that 

the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are persons in the same sense 

that we call one another persons. We do not, that is to say, con- 

ceive of the Father and the Holy Spirit as possessiug bodily forms, 

organs of sensation and perception, and the like,— all of which 

enter into the ordinary notion of personality as we hear it spoken 

of in common life.” And we conclude, of course, that the writer 

would extend this explanation to the Son until the time of his ap- 

pearing on earth; that is, as he existed from all eternity. Again: 

‘It is not declared that the Godhead is one person at all (!); but 

it is declared that it is tree persons existing in one God: let it 

be carefully noticed, not one Person, but one God. In other words, 

the doctrine declares God to be one in one sense, but in another 

sense to be three, — one in the common groundwork, or, to use the 

theological word substance, of Deity; three in those distinctions 

by which Deity is known to men, which we term Persons, and 

which the Bible calls Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

I. Now, upon this we are led to remark, first, that our conception 
of personality does not require us to assign “ bodily form, organs 
of sensation and perception, and the like,” to the person. We 
believe that the Godhead is a person, — not merely a substance, but 
a person; none the less a person because a spirit, “‘ without body, 
parts, or passions.” When we speak of the Divine Personality, 
our thought and speech fail only because He of whom we think 
and speak is so much more really personal than auy one of us. 
He is more, not less, a person than ourselves. Is he conscious? 
Yes; for most stoutly do we resist the Pantheism which teaches 
that God comes to consciousness first in man. Is he capable 
of loving and being loved? capable of sympathizing with his 
children? Does he hear and answer prayer? Yes: this God is 
our God for ever and for ever; our Guide even unto death ; 
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doubtless our Father, Helper, Friend; no mere substance, but a 
person. When we pray to “one God,” as in the sentence in the 
Litany, we pray to a person, only inconceivable because so much 
more a person than the human being his child. If we cannot 
apply the term “ person” to either of the ‘‘ Three” in any (to us) 
intelligible sense; if, as this writer intimates, it is better to say 
hypostasis, following the great creeds; and if the Godhead is not 
one person at all, but only one substance, — where, then, is God 
over all for ever blessed, in whom we live and move, and have our 
being, and in whom we trust ? 

II. Again: we ask, ‘ Is not our heavenly Father a person, one 
Being, to whom, in our joy and sorrow, we may speak as to one 
who heareth us?” When we say, “ Our Father which art in 
heaven,” are we praying to the Godhead, to that substance which 
is one God, or to the (so-called) first person in the Trinity ? and, if 
to the first person, is he not in every sense a person? Then is 
not the Son of God, our dear Saviour, in every sense that is 
known to us, a person, —the very image of the invisible God? 
and as we pray now in his name, and love him though we have 
never seen him, do we not hope one day to gaze upon his glorious 
form, to hear his sweet and gracious voice? If there are any 
beings of whom we have a thought as of two distinct persons, lov- 
ing and loved, leaning and leaned upon, taught and teaching, 
derived and underived, — the one our God, the other our Mediator, 
—those two beings are God, the Father everlasting. and Jesus 
Christ, his only-begotten Son, our Lord, conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary. Moreover, we follow Athanasius 
in explaining the texts which affirm the dependence of the Son, not 
of his humanity, as the modern fashion is, but of his divinity. 
We say, the modern fashion; though we find in Dr. Horsley’s 
fifteenth letter to Dr. Priestley this sentence: “If from such ex- 
pressions as ‘ My Father is greater than I’ you would be content to 
infer that the Almighty Father is indeed the fountain and centre 
of divinity, and that the equality of Godhead is to be understood, 
with some mysterious subordination of the Son to the Father, you 
would have the concurrence of the ancient fathers and of many 
advocates of the faith in all ages.” Yet again: we believe in the 
personality of the Holy Spirit, because we believe that God is a 
spirit, —a spirit not far from any one of us, ever seeking to redeem 
and reconcile and make holy. We do not separate his personality 
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from the personality of the Father. Our Father in heaven is our 
Father on earth also. The Spirit spake by the prophets, taught 
by the apostles, dwelt in the Son, is shed abroad in all flesh. The 
true Christian is filled with all the fulness of God. God dwells in 
him, and he in God. There is that in him, which, because it is 
born of God, can no more sin than God can sin; and it is a divine 
grace, and is steadily subduing the evil and the unlovely in our 
poor mortal natures. 

Now, we hold thus, as it seems to us, in a truly scriptural way 
to the mystery of the persons; we affirm what the Bible affirms, 
not presuming to go beyond the letter in the interests of any dogma, 
even though it may be one which has survived “that mighty 
upheaval of belief we call the Protestant Reformation.” The 
Reformation did not give us back all of the ante-Nicene simplicity, 
and the reformers did not exhaust Scripture or theology, but held 
to much which honest inquirers, careful to maintain intellectual 
integrity, and unwilling to set their names to articles which they 
only partly accept, must reject. It will not do to stop at the 
Reformation. Brave and saintly Christian was Martin Luther ; 
but can we undertake to affirm all that he affirms? We know, 
for we have felt, the temptation to accept old statements of Chris- 
tian doctrine for the life that is in them, for what they mean, or at 
least meant: but more and more do we find strength to resist the 
temptation, even though it is plain enough that we shall always be 
in a minority, and shall work, so far as outward results go, at a 
disadvantage. Meanwhile, the great point is, in an age when the 
strongest minds are more and more brought into antagonism with 
the popular forms of truth, to witness in word and work for the 
truth itself, which is God in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self, creating anew into his own glorious likeness all those, who, 
relying not upon self-culture, and upon any righteousness which 
they can attain unto, but upon the living and true God, seek for his 
kingdom in the heart and in the world. We are not sure that our 
brother, whose work and labor of love in the gospel is well known 
to us, and with whom we would so gladly be at one in thought, as 
we trust we are in spirit and purpose, does not mean by his words 
just what we mean by our words. That he believes with all his heart 
in the divine personality, we are sure; and yet we cannot avoid 
setting down this caution against an exposition of the mystery of 
the Godhead, which, in seeking to save the persons, hazards the 
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loss of the Person: God, who, whilst he is “a Spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth,”* is truly our Father and Friend ; the 
Father of whom Christ spake when he said, “I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, unto my God and your God.” He was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself; and through Christ 
alone we come fully and savingly to him. E. 


THE TRUE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 


Tue carefully written essay on this subject which may be found 
in the present number of the Magazine is worthy of as careful 
perusal. It presents the subject in some aspects, if not new, yet 
variant from those of the common Unitarian stand-point. We go 
along with the writer in his vindication of the veritable humanity 
of our Saviour; but we should make, among others, the follow- 
ing points, as indicating the want of broader and sharper discrimi- 
nation : — 

1. The distinction between essential Divinity and humanity. If 
these are consubstantial in the proper significance of the word, we 
shall be pushed to one of two conclusions. Ifthe Divine Unity is 
to be preserved, humanity must merge in God, and be lost in it, — 
which is the old Brahmanism, and which was revived by Spinoza, 
whose prime article was, there is but one real substance in the 
universe, and that is God; or else God must be merged and sunk 
in humanity,— which is Buddhism, and which has revived and 
gone to seed anew in Hegelianism. The Divinity of Christ is pre- 
served by this view; but that of all men is asserted along with it. 
The writer of the essay does not mean this, nor probably use the 
words ‘‘ essence” and ‘*‘ substance” in their proper sense, or as the 
Nicene theologians used them. But here is the vital point of all 
theologizing ; and we make no advance either in Christology or 
theology till we learn, not only what there is common between the 
divine nature and human, but also how they are differenced from 
each other. God is self-existent, creative, and not quantitively, but 
qualitively, infinite: therefore man may be receptive. of the divine 
influence, but never of the divine essence or substance ; and by no 





* Longer Westminster Catechism. 
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expansion of his nature can become essentially divine. God can- 
not create the divine, since he cannot create himself. 

2. It is very true that miracles are wrought in us and about 
us every day, and those who are blind to these would have seen 
nothing in Christ but a magician or a curious marvel. But there 
is one fact, whose meaning the writer has not solved, and which 
mere humanitarianism must always ignore, — the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, * shed forth” from the glorified Saviour, and through 
which the Christian Church became a power on the earth. It was 
this, more than preaching or miracles, that diffused Christianity, 
and made it prevail, as all the early history shows; and it proves, 
we think, that Christ had our humanity, ‘‘ plus somewhat,” — even 
the essential Divinity. Ss. 


INSANITY AMONG FARMERS’ WIVES. 


WE observe from an article copied from an agricultural paper, 
on the ‘Returns of the Industry of Massachusetts,” and ‘The 
Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, including the Dis- 
eases of which our People die,” that more cases of death from 
insanity occur among the families of farmers than those in any 
other occupation. ‘These statements are corroborated by a recent 
report of the Insane Asylum of Hartford, Conn. ; which says, that, 
out of one hundred and eighty-seven female patients, thirty-four 
per cent were the wives of farmers and mechanics. Whereupon 
the editor draws a horrible picture of hardship, overwork, and 
drudgery to which farmers’ wives are subjected, especially during 
the first years of married life : — 


‘* Let us present a brief sketch of actual life, of which thousands have 
sat for the picture. It is that of a young farmer. He marries; and, for 
a year or two, his wife can do very well without help: but by and by his 
work is too much for him alone, and he must have a hand; and, one 
by one, little children increase the family, until the wife’s burden is much 
heavier than when she took it up. But he is just getting a start; and, if 
they want to get rich (as everybody does), they must economize: so she 
gets along without help. She rises early, gets breakfast (often for several 
men), dresses the children, washes dishes, skims (milk, churns perhaps, 
sweeps rooms, makes beds, prepares dinner, “clears up,” snatches an 
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hour to sew (keeping a restless baby quiet meanwhile), gets supper, puts 
children to bed, and after they and husband are asleep, resting from their 
weariness, sits up to sew, that she may save paying a seamstress. 

“In addition to this daily routine, she does all the washing, ironing, 
baking, scrubbing, house-cleaning, soap-making, and hog-killing work, — 
it costs so much to hire help; and at the same time enacts the part of 
lady of the house, and entertains the company. 

“ At length, through this ceaseless application, they are ready to build; 
and when the comfortable new house is finished and nicely furnished, and 
the children are beginning to be a real help to her, the pale, sickly wife 
and mother lies down to die.” 


It is a pity to spoil a picture designed to excite sympathy for a 
class of our fellow-beings, many of whom are much overworked ; 
but the writer leaves out the important fact, that probably four- 
Jifths of the community are farmers and mechanics, and therefore 
their families ought to furnish about e:ghty per cent of the insanity, 
unless they have some fortunate exemption therefrom. The truth 
is, there is no class of persons, whether they use their hands or 
their brains, if they live by their own labor, who are not more or 
less overworked ; and exhausting work and carking care, so far as 
we have seen, come most heavily upon the wives of professional 
men, especially clergymen. They get in the country, on an average, 
about half as much as common day-laborers, while their expenses 
are twice as great: so that all manner of privations and cares 
must be encountered, which tell directly on the nervous energy. 
There is a reverse side to the picture of farming life, — barns and 
cellars filled with plenty; great dairies; heathful employment; 
chubby children, well fed, and soon turned into “help;” gains 
moderate, but sure; homes never liable to be broken up or shifted 
by the chances of a popular vote; the path growing smoother and 
easier as age advances. From these causes, we presume not half 
so great a proportion of insanity comes from farmers’ families as 
from others. Dr. Howe, in a somewhat famous sermon, asks his 
people, who were mainly country farmers, “* Why have I large 
barns filled with cattle, and money at interest? Because I have 
done your work instead of my own?” 8. 


THERE are two things which instruct a man in every thing 
relating to his nature,— instinct and experience. — Pascal. 
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VISITATION OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


A RESPECTABLE and much interested audience assembled to hear 
the exercises of the graduating class. Four dissertations were 
read, all of them well written, and, with the exception in a single 
instance of artificial tones and cadences, well delivered. The 
‘themes were, ‘¢ The Divine Education of the Human Family,” 
‘‘ Influence of American Institutions on the Church,” ‘‘ The Union 
of Christian Believers,” “St. Paul’s Service to Christian Truth 
and Freedom.” May the Lord bless the young prophets, and bap- 
tize them with hallowed fire! The following was the closing 
hymn, written by one of the class. It was remarked, that the four 
stanzas struck in their order the key-note of the four dissertations ; 
a coincidence, probably, without design on the part of the writer. 
We give them for the beautiful spirit which breathes through 
them : — s. 

Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 

Of circling planets singing on their way, 
Guide of the nations from the night profound 
Into the glory of the perfect day, 

Rule in our hearts, that we may ever be 
Guided and strengthened and upheld by thee. 


We are of thee, the children of thy love, 
The brothers of thy best-beloved Son : 
Descend, O Holy Spirit! like a dove, 

Into our hearts, that we may be as one, — 
As one with thee, to whom we ever tend, 

As one with him, our brother and our friend. 


We would be one in hatred of all wrong; 
One in our love of all things sweet and fair ; 
One with the joy that breaketh into song ; 
One with the grief that trembles into prayer ; 
One in the power that makes thy children free 
To follow truth, and thus to follow thee. 


Oh! clothe us with thy heavenly armor, Lord ! 

Thy trusty shield, thy sword of love divine ; 

Our inspiration be thy constant word: 

We ask no victories that are not thine. 

Give or withhold, let pain or pleasure be ; 

Enough to know that we are serving thee. 
VOL. XXXII. 10 
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A New Home ror Exprosep CHILDREN was opened and, conse- 
crated by appropriate exercises at West Newton on one of the last 
days of June. The plan of the home is somewhat novel. Those 
who have founded it propose to take under their charge for a 
longer or shorter time, as may be convenient, very small boys who 
have just taken the first steps, we do not say in crime, but towards 
crime, if it is right to apply such a strong word to the petty offences _ 
of neglected children. The desire of those who are interested in 
the enterprise is to surround the little fellows with pleasant home 
influences, and to turn into good directions the small hands that 
begin to move amiss. Shaftesbury fixes upon the interval between 
eight and sixteen as the fatal period during which criminals are 
made. The mischief is begun much earlier. The precocity of 
street children is positively frightful. The ladies who have been 
in the habit of visiting the Boston Jail, for the last two years, have 
been made to realize the importance of taking very young chil- 
dren, for a little while at least, from homes where they get no good, 
or from the temptations of street companionship, and placing them 
in an atmosphere of love, with the intention of returning them to 
their parents, or providing for them in some better way. It is pro- 
posed to have only a small number at a time, say some thirty, and 
to take children of tender years. The Home is upon a small 
farm, very pleasantly and conveniently situated ; and will be under 
excellent supervision of residents and of visitors. The liberality 
of certain gentlemen and ladies in this vicinity has supplied the 
place and the equipment, and some means for carrying forward the 
work. It is confidently commended to the just and the humane as 
a most promising Christian undertaking. There ought to be, and 
there will be, many such Homes. We need them more than we 
need any other institutions. They will help us wonderfully to give 
to the gospel a local habitation in our world. You who are mak- 
ing wills, remember it. You who have any thing to give, take it 
to the Treasurer of the Home, Mr. James Tolman, on your way 
through Washington to State Street ; and you will have made an 
investment which will not suffer any shrinkage when the coach 
comes. <A few dollars under God’s blessing, in the hands of wise 
and kind laborers, will save alive some poor little boy, who, if he 
belonged to you, will never find his way to Boston Jail, but is 
now faking the first steps in that direction, from sheer neglect. 

E. 
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Tue Protest BY THE Bishops AND CLERGY OF THE PROTESTANT 
EpiscopaL CHURCH AGAINST THE Essays AND REVIEWS is properly 
protested against by Bishop Whittingham, of New Jersey, we be- 
lieve. He is right in regarding it as a dangerous precedent. The 
mind of the Church is not to be learned or expressed by self-con- 
stituted committees. It is one of the merits of a proper ecclesias- 
ticism, that, when you have signed the Book and the Articles, or 
whatever may be formally prescribed, you have signed every thing. 
It would be very hard if the Churchman, so called, must accept 
one of the most disagreeable facts of the popular dispensation of 
Christianity, and be at the mercy of public opinion, as swayed and 
shaped by fanatics or by the worldly, by the Pharisees or the Sad- 
ducees, as the one or the other chanced to be in the ascendant. We 
hope that the bishop will hold out, and that he will find many who 
will hold out with him. What is the use of articles, if committees 
of alarmists are to interpret and add to them, when in the judgment 
of the religious public, if we may use that unhappy expression, 
the case seems to demand the vox populi? E. 


JOHN WESLEY’S LIBERALITY. 


WESLEY was not only in advance of his own age in this as in 
many other respects: he was in advance of ours. Many of his 
own people would now fear the consequences of such unusual lib- 
erality: he himself did acts which might subject any one of his 
preachers in this day to serious suspicion, if not to greater inconve- 
nience. He abridged and published in his “* Arminian Magazine,” 
as an example for his people, the ‘ Life of Thomas Firmin,” a 
Unitarian ; and declared in his preface, that though he had “ long 
settled in his mind that the entertaining of wrong notions concern- 
ing the Trinity was inconsistent with real piety,” yet, ‘“‘as he 
could not argue against matter of fact, he dare not deny that Mr. 
Firmin was a pious man, although his notions of the Trinity were 
quite erroneous.” 

He never hesitated to recognize the moral worth of any man, 
however branded in history, and however he himself differed from 
him in opinion. He ‘“ doubted whether that arch-heretic, Monta- 
nus, was not one of the holiest men of the second century.” 
‘“‘ Yea,” he adds, ‘‘ I would not affirm that the arch-heretic of the 
fifth century (Pelagius), as plentifully as he has been bespattered 
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136 RANDOM READINGS. 


for many ages, was not one of the holiest men of that age.” He 
admired the piety of the best Papal writers, and made some of 
their works household books in Methodist families. At a time 
when the name of Arminius was a synonyme of heresy, he not only 
openly acknowledged his evangelical orthodoxy, but boldly placed 
the branded name of the great misrepresented theologian on the 
periodical which he published as the organ of Methodism. It was 
his extraordinary liberality that made him a problem, if not a here- 
tic, in the estimation of many of his pious contemporaries ; and his 
sermon on the *‘ Catholic Spirit” would excite a sensation of sur- 
prise, if not alarm, in many a modern Orthodox congregation. 
Yet what modern theologian has held more tenaciously, or defined 
more accurately, the doctrines of spiritual Christianity ? — Stevens’s 


History of Methodism. 


GOD’S HEROES. 


We have read of martyrs, who, amid devouring flames, have 
been heard giving praises, singing hosannas even, as their dread- 
ful chariot of fire bore them toward heaven. We can hardly 
conceive of such a triumph of the spiritual over the material. 
Indeed, we shrink from the bare idea of such a fiery translation. 
No wonder, when the petty, every-day trials of life are too much 
for our endurance ; when we fret and repine in our lot, and con- 
sume the little strength we have in abusing rather than using the 
good things God has given us. 

Be of good cheer! The martyr-fires shall never kindle over any 
grumbler in the service. God chooses his heroes from a higher 
rank than any to which such have attained. Only his veterans 
he summons with a trumpet-call like this! As it is written, 
‘“* These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb: therefore are they before the throne of God.” Oh, let us 
tremble and greatly fear, lest, a promise being left us of entering 
into his rest, any of us, through sheer lack of courage to battle 
and endure, should not only seem to come short of it, but should, 
in very deed, faint and fall by the way ! 

“ Sure I must fight, if I would reign: 
Increase my courage, Lord! 
I'll bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Supported by thy Word.” 











